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*“,..and I looked him straight in the eye and said, “NO! “’ 


MARY: 


PEGGY: 


Boss or no boss, I just won't do it! Imagine him expecting a girl to use one 
piece of carbon paper 60 times! 

Hold on, Mary! If you weren’t new here, you'd know he’s not expecting too 
much. You see, we use nothing but Roytype Park Avenue Carbon Paper, and 
one sheet can be used not just 20 times, but up to 60 times, cleanly and clearly. 
Look, here’s proof... 





This is the first copy made with a fresh sheet of 
Royt 
clear, and distinct it is. 
copies will also be 


Carbon Paper. See how sharp, 
You'll find succeeding 
clean, crisp, and easy to read. 


ype Park Avenue 











MARY: 
PEGGY: 


MARY: 
PEGGY: 


MARY: 








Glory be! How is it possible? 

Well, Roytype Park Avenue is made by the Royal Typewriter Company. They 
have special machines that soak the ink right down into the paper fiber—deep- 
inking, they call it. Plus that, Park Avenue’s extension edge lets you reverse 
each sheet, top to bottom, so that all areas of the paper can be used. 

Isn’t it hard to get, these days? 

Not at all! It’s as easy as picking up your phone and calling your local Royal 
Typewriter Representative or Roytype dealer... Hey, where are you going? 


I’m going in and see that smart boss of mine. And, lady, I’m going to eat crow! 


Carbon Papers and Ribbons 


SK your Roytype Representative now 
A about the many different carbon 
papers in the complete Roytype* line— 
one of which will exactly fit your needs. 

Ask him, too, about Roytype ribbons. 
They’re made from a formula which 
enables the ink actually to flow through 
the fabric into the used parts—thus con- 
stantly renewing life. 


Buy on the Coupon Plan 
By purchasing your carbon paper and rib- 
bons on the Coupon Plan, you obtain the 
following advantages: 
1. You save money due to the discount al- 
lowed. 
2. You can redeem the coupons as you need 
fresh supplies of carbon paper and ribbons. 

7 1 
3. You do not have to keep excess stock on 


hand. 


a ROYTYPE 


Carbon Papers and Ribbons 
made by the 


ROYAL 
TYPEWRITER COMPANY 











*Trade-mark Registered U. S. Pat, Off. 





Copr. 1944, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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AHEAD 


THIRTEENTH 
ANNUAL 
NATIONAL 
MEETING 


Sponsored by the 
Chicago Control of the 
Controllers Institute 
of America 


at the 


HOTEL STEVENS 
CHICAGO 
OCTOBER 2-3-4, 1944 


MEETING DATES 
OF CONTROLS 


AUGUST 


August 8—Birmingham 
August 15—Dallas 


Note: These are scheduled dates. 


Some changes may be made. 
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Ldttorial Comment 


Greetings, Mr. Hinckley 


Pei oaesaaren by President Roosevelt of a di- 
rector of contract settlement under the terms of 
the recently enacted law was a development in July 
which arouses hopes in the minds of controllers that 
one of the problems of the change-over from a war 
to a peace economy will be handled, on the govern- 
ment’s end, in a business-like, expeditious way which 
will go far toward eliminating or reducing the period 
of stagnation which many predict will follow the can- 
cellation of government war contracts. 

Controllers extend greetings to Mr. Robert Henry 
Hinckley, who on August 1 took up his duties in 
Washington as Director of Contract Settlement. Mr. 
Hinckley is a business man, who will presumably be 
quick to recognize the problems with which industry 
will be faced in its efforts to obtain settlements from 
the government for- uncompleted contracts, work in 
process, inventories, depreciation, cost of reconversion, 
and the many other items, both capital and expense, 
for which claims will be made. 

Having recognized those problems, Mr. Hinckley 
probably will lose no time in expediting their solution, 
to the extent that government red tape and the meth- 
ods of operation of the various services and contract- 
ing agencies will permit. 

Controllers have been quick to offer their coopera- 
tion and assistance to Mr. Hinckley, whose first prob- 
lem will be the setting up of an organization and the 
recruiting of personnel capable of handling the difh- 
cult tasks which will be involved in this work. 

Mr. Hinckley goes to the government from a Vice- 
Presidency of the Sperry Corporation, which he took 
over in 1942. He is a native of Utah. He organized a 
successful pioneer airline, the Utah-Pacific Airways, 
became an Assistant Administrator of the WPA, later 
became Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
In 1940 he was appointed Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Air. which he left two years later to join the 
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Sperry Corporation. It is a record which indicates ex- 
ecutive ability. 

Contract settlement, so far as the companies which 
hold those contracts are concerned, is a controller's 
job, a financial officer’s job, so it is understandable that 
controllers are pleased, first that an appointment of a 
Director of Contract Settlement has been made, and 
second, that the appointee is a business man with a 
record of success. Mr. Hinckley will be called on to 
decide how, when, in what order, and under what 
rules and regulations, the thousands of war contracts 
will be settled. It is reported that Director Hinckley 
will aim for speed and uniformity. He will have to be 
diplomatic, yet firm. 

He can count on the preliminary and continuing 
technical assistance and counsel that controllers can 
give, just as other government administrative officers 
have counted on and enjoyed them during the past 


decade. 


An Orderly Conversion 


To change from a war to a peace economy, as the 
war comes to a close in sections, so to speak, may 
come without much of a jolt to American industry and 
business generally—without much loss of wages to 
workers. Change usually entails worry, if not fear, 
and there probably will be much of one or the other 
in the year or two ahead for both business executives 
and workers, but thanks to the foresight of American 
business executives and to their careful planning, it 
appears now that conversion to peacetime production 
can be accomplished without too great a strain on the 
American economy. 

Planning for postwar was at one time in disrepute, 
when the outcome of the war was in the balance; when 
there was doubt concerning the length of time needed 
to finish it, if not with respect to the outcome. Thanks 
to the valor of our fighting forces, to their fine leader- 
ship, and to the wonderful job done by American in- 
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dustry in supplying those forces, all doubt as to the 
allied victory has been banished, and the time ap- 
parently has been shortened, so that gradually the plan- 
ning for reconversion came out into the open and be- 
came respectable, to the extent that some laws to gov- 
ern the procedure have been enacted, and more acts 
are due to be written into the books when Congress 
decides to go to work again. 

Planning has done wonders to ease the strain. War 
contracts have been cut down, others have been termi- 
nated, without serious disturbance to the economy. To 
be sure these terminations have been only a drop in 
the bucket, even though some of them have run into 
large figures, but they set a pattern which, if followed 
consistently and gradually, would seem to insure an 
orderly return to peacetime production on a satisfac- 
tory scale. 

During August, notices of intention to cut down 
some contracts and to terminate others will go to in- 
dustry, so that the producing companies and commu- 
nities may plan to put into operation the plans that 
have been formulated for reemploying workers. Sever- 
ance pay and unemployment compensation are counted 
on to help workers over this period, until companies 
are permitted to obtain materials and can complete 
their preparations for production of civilian goods. 
The government's notices of intention to cut or cancel 
contracts will go out gradually, and there will be little 
publicity concerning them. 

The steps that have been taken by the War Produc- 
tion Board, and those which are planned, will expedite 
the return to civilian production. 

The situation in Germany has brought all this into 
focus. It has injected the time factor into the picture. 
Now there is a feeling of rush and hurry, which will 
probably be climaxed before Congress is ready with 
the additional legislation which is needed. Some sec- 
tions of industry are ready now for the change over; 
others are not, so it will not be possible to start them 
off evenly. Industries which are ready must present 
their cases to the authorities in Washington, and if 
the materials and the workers are available, without 
interfering with the war effort still to be met, they 
will be given permission to go ahead, thus taking up 
some of the unemployment. This very unevenness will 
be helpful, although many companies will not regard 
it as a fair solution, if competitors get an earlier start. 

It is estimated that by the time the German war 
ends, the reduction in war production will have 
amounted to about one third. The resultant unemploy- 
ment will undoubtedly be temporary, covering a few 
months at most. When the end of the Japanese war 
approaches, and when it actually terminates, the pro- 
cedure will be repeated on a somewhat larger scale. 


Industry Is Ready 


oe USTRY is ready with its plans. All well man- 
aged companies have prepared programs. Perhaps 
no two of them are alike, but there are some general 


patterns which are similar in their outlines. It will be 
interesting to study the application of these programs, 
the product of American ingenuity. 

The Committee for Economic Development has 
aided mightily in this work. Its second report, “The 
Liquidation of War Production,” has made its appear- 
ance. It is by Dr. Abraham David Hannath Kaplan, 
and was published by McGraw-Hill. It is priced at 
$1.50. It describes the first part of three, in the liquida- 
tion of war production, as Contract Cancellation and 
Settlement; the second as Disposal of War Supplies, 
and the third as War Plant and Equipment. Solution 
of all three, without upsetting the economy, is de- 
clared by Dr. Kaplan as a not impossible accomplish- 
ment. 

Industry is inclined to agree, if there is cooperation 
between government and business. It is interesting to 
note that, out of all the mass of reports, statements, 
interviews, articles and public addresses, to say nothing 
of formal and supposedly complete plans for postwar 
business activities, which have been claiming attention 
since late 1942, the conclusions now being arrived at by 
individuals and agencies in positions of authority and 
eminence are pretty much in line with the suggestions 
and conclusions set forth in a report published by The 
Controllers Institute of America, in September, 1942. 
It would seem to indicate that controllers as a class are 
farsighted, and sound thinkers. Their report still fits 
conditions, and presents a pattern which apparently 
appeals to many planners. 


A Political Issue 


OVERNOR DEWEY announces his intention of 

making reconversion, and the slowness of action 
by the administration in completing a national pro- 
gram of legislation for reconversion, a major issue in 
the Presidential campaign. The demand for enactment 
of such a program grows in intensity and vociferous- 
ness, largely because of the prospect of an earlier ter- 
mination of the German war than had been thought 
possible. 

Business cannot do it alone, as long as govern- 
mental controls are in force. Government is a partner 
in American business, and as such has not kept pace 
with its other partners, industry and labor. It is to be 
hoped that the additional needed legislation may be 
enacted speedily, and that, in spite of the speed re- 
quired, sound principles will not be abandoned. 


A Victory Meeting? 

ONTROLLERS from all sections of the country 

will assemble in Chicago in October for the Thir- 
teenth Annual Meeting of The Controllers Institute of 
America. It will be truly a “War-connected” meeting, 
and assurances to that effect have been given to the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation. Perhaps it may also 
be a Victory Meeting—at least so far as Germany is 
concerned. Bic Ta 











Action Now in Anticipation of 


Postwar Inventory Control Problems 


A top executive once defined a con- 
troller as follows: “A controller is a 
man who is hated by everyone in the or- 
ganization.” Doubtless there are such 
cases, including some controllers of in- 
ventories, whatever their formal titles 
may be, but this is hardly the goal of con- 
trollership. Most of us, I think, would 
agree that anyone who had carved out 
such an unenviable position for himself 
could not carry on the real functions of 
his job effectively in the long run. Fur- 
thermore, life is too short to spend so 
much of it in being hated by one’s fel- 
low employees. 

Many articles have been written on 
various aspects of inventory control and 
most of the procedures described in them 
will be applicable to the postwar period. 
In view of this, I should like to devote 
part of the present article to some of the 
human problems involved in inventory 
control and to follow this with some of 
the steps that might be taken now in 
anticipation of postwar conditions. The 
problems dealt with are, for the most 
part, those of manufacturing enter- 
prises.1 

There is a rather popular notion that 
one who holds a control position in an 
organization is by the same token a dis- 
agreeable person. We may not agree 
with this notion, but at least it recognizes 
that a control position involves human 
contacts. Control is a matter of work- 
ing through a human organization. In- 
ventory control is not just a matter of 
reports, charts, and records; it involves 
action on the part of many people. It 
raises a certain amount of strife because 
it cuts across the entire organization and 
involves personalities, conflicting inter- 
ests, and questions of authority. Deci- 
sions with respect to inventory are made 
by people and carried out by people. Re- 
ports, charts, and records are aids to con- 
trol or are reflections as to how well the 
control is being exercised by people, but 
these aids and reflections do not consti- 
tute control in themselves. The ba- 
rometer does not control the weather. 
*The author wishes to acknowledge indebt- 
edness to Professor F. J. Roethlisberger for 
many of the ideas on human relations under- 
lying the specific application in this article. 
Human problems constitute a large part of the 
problems of all executives and are not re- 
stricted to the personnel department. Con- 
trollers should find it interesting and profitable 
to read “Management and Morale” by F. J. 
Roethlisberger, and ‘Management and the 
Worker” by F. J. Roethlisberger and William 
J. Dickson. Both books are published by the 
Harvard University Press. 


By C. B. Nickerson 


The overemphasis on techniques on 
the part of many accounting officers 
stems back to their training in the class- 
room. Accounting students often be- 
come so engrossed in matters of system 
and procedure that they overlook the 
human element and in many cases never 
have it called to their attention. To many 
students cost control, for example, is 
simply a matter of setting up a system of 
cost reports, and the acme is reached 
with the installation of a budget; costs 
thereafter being controlled by the di- 
rector of the budget. 

If the teacher advances the thought 
that a company’s first line of defense in 
cost control is to have good workmen 
who have been educated to become cost 
conscious, the idea is looked down upon 
as being impractical and unrealistic. If 
the teacher, undaunted, proposes that 
the second line of defense is to have good 
supervisors and foremen who have been 
educated to become cost conscious, the 
idea is a little more acceptable, because 
after all the supervisors and the foremen 
are in positions of authority. They have 
the right to control something because it 
appears that way in the organization 
chart, but the students still feel that costs 
are really controlled from the top by 
means of a system of reports. 

The next step is for the teacher to ask 
the students which they would prefer 
to have: poor workmen, and poor su- 
pervisors and foremen, but a good sys- 
tem of reports; or good workmen, and 
good supervisors and foremen, and a 
poor system of reports. The students 
will see the point, but someone will say, 
“How do you know whether the men are 
good or poor unless you have some re- 
ports to tell you so?” There are several 
possible answers to this but the teacher 
might answer that reports would have to 
involve standards of comparison to be 
useful for this purpose; that he would 
like to have both good men and good 
reports, but that the reports would be 


reflections as to how well costs were be- 
ing controlled down the line at the point 
of expenditure and would not represent 
control in themselves. The reports and 
budget would be most useful if they were 
designed to help the men down the line 
to control their costs and were used in 
that spirit rather than to be designed and 
used merely as a check-up system for 
top management. 

This may appear to be academic quib- 
bling over the meaning of the word con- 
trol, but to me it is rather fundamental 
and in general applies to inventory con- 
trol as it does to cost control. 


PARTIES AT INTEREST IN INVENTORY 
CONTROL 


Every major department in a manu- 
facturing business has a vital interest in 
inventory control. A few of these inter- 
ests under normal conditions are as fol- 
lows: 

The ability to make prompt shipments 
is of interest to the sales department, 
both in getting orders and in following 
through after they have been obtained. 
In general, pressure is exerted by this 
department to maintain ample stocks of 
finished goods, to build up inventories 
of finished goods in anticipation of sales 
peaks, and to maintain adequate stocks 
of both manufactured and _ purchased 
parts to facilitate rapid assembly upon 
receipt of orders. 

The engineering department, the pro- 
duction department, and the inventory 
control department have a mutual inter- 
est in product design aiming toward the 
simplification, standardization, and in- 
terchangeability of parts. 

The production department is inter- 
ested in having an ample supply of raw 
materials on hand when needed; is gen- 
erally interested in long runs for pro- 
duction at lower cost; and wishes to 
maintain steady production. All three 
of these interests exert pressure to build 
up inventories. 
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A THOROUGH ANALYSIS 


In this paper, prepared specially for The Controller by Professor 
Nickerson, there is a vast inventory of ‘food for thought.”’ It deserves 
careful reading by all controllers and financial officers. A member of 
| The Controllers Institute, Mr. Nickerson is Associate Professor of Ac- 
counting, Harvard University Graduate School of Business Adminis- 


—THE EDITOR 
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The purchasing department usually 
likes to buy in large lots to obtain quan- 
tity discounts; likes to take advantage of 
bargains; and in general seeks freedom 
of action. These tend to develop pres- 
sures leading to increased inventories, 
although situations sometimes develop 
in which the purchasing department 
wishes to hold off buying in anticipation 
of lower prices. 

The treasurer's department in general 
wishes to keep down the investment in 
inventories and to have a high inventory 
turnover in order to make efficient use 
of working capital. 

The controller or budget director ex- 
erts pressure to keep inventories in line 
with predetermined plans. 

In connection with inventory control, 
not only must these departmental inter- 
ests be considered and reconciled, but 
personalities and company politics also 
have to be taken into account. 

Under present conditions the inven- 
tory control man not only has these in- 
terests to consider, and his own system 
and department to take care of, but he 
is surrounded by government rules, reg- 
ulations, directives, amendments and in- 
terpretations dealing with inventories. 
He has to deal with reports to the gov- 
ernment, material shortages, substitute 
materials, design changes, cancellations 
or terminations, robbing of some orders 
to satisfy others, partial shipments, back 
ordering, inadequate procedures, short- 
ages of help, poor quality of help, losses 
through the draft, and now he has to 
start thinking about postwar conditions! 

In a way, this may be a relief akin to 
the story of the little old English lady who 
was asked during the attacks on London 
what she thought of the bombing. She re- 
plied, ’orrible, ’orrible, but it sure takes 
your mind off the war.” 


ORGANIZING FOR INVENTORY CONTROL 
FOR THE POSTWAR PERIOD 


One of the steps that can be taken 
new in anticipation of postwar condi- 
tions is to review the existing organiza- 
tion for control and to start plans for the 
desired organization in the postwar pe- 
tiod. 

It is difficult to generalize on matters 
of organization because great variations 
exist in practice. In some companies in- 
ventory control is headed by a separate 
department reporting directly to the 
president, while in others it is superin- 
tended by the production department, 
sales department, purchasing depart- 
ment, production control department, 
controller’s department, or the produc- 
tion manager’s department. In some 
companies the location of the function 
is dependent upon the real or political 
strength of individuals and in many com- 
Panies it depends upon the currently 
dominant phase of the business. Thus, 
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under war conditions, with emphasis on 
production, inventory control has been 
shifted to the production department in 
many companies, and in such companies 
a shift to the sales department is likely 
to take place in the postwar period. 

One generalization that seems to me 
to be reasonable is that since inventory 
control is of vital concern to all sections 
of the line organization, and since suc- 
cessful control is to be maintained only 
through the cooperation and coordina- 
tion of these interests, it would seem to 
be desirable to have the function headed 
by a staff department rather than by any 
branch of the line organization. Whether 
this is to be a separate department or is 
to be a function of an existing staff de- 
partment, such as the controller's depart- 
ment, depends upon individual circum- 
stances. 

Whatever man is responsible for su- 
perintending inventory control must 
have authority for carrying out the job. 
Here, as in many other situations, the 
question as to what constitutes authority 
is a serious problem. Being given a title 
and assigned to the job by the president 
constitutes a type of authority. Too 
much reliance on this type of authority, 
in this kind of a job, however, is likely 
to lead to difficulties which may force a 
man to become a dictator, even if he did 
not start out on that basis. Then it is 
likely to be only a question of time be- 
fore he has a nervous breakdown or is 
ousted through a shift in company pol- 
itics. There is no doubt that the man 
should be given an appropriate pesition 
in the organization chart and that he 
should have the support of the president, 
but this is not enough. The office boy 
would find it difficult to install and main- 
tain inventory control on his own hook 
and yet he would not be likely to succeed 
much better if he were assigned to the 
job, given a title, and supported by the 
president. This is not merely a matter 
of age and technical capacity either, but 
involves recognition and acceptance of 
authority on the part of those who aid 
or have a concern in the control opera- 
tion. This is simply an application of 
the principle currently being taught in 
many foremanship training courses that 
authority for effective leadership comes 
from the bottom and not from the top of 
the organization. 

Authority for superintending inven- 
tory control effectively should come 
from the establishment of good work- 
ing relationships with all departments 
interested in the inventory, and by the 
development of mutual understanding 
and trust. This will require that the 
man in charge shall take the trouble to 
understand the point of view and per- 
sonal characteristics of all parties at in- 
terest. If he is to be effective for any 
length of time he will be a coordinator 
or reconciler of interests and not a dic- 
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tator. This requires salesmanship of a 
very high order. 

Cooperation lies deeper than the es- 
tablishment of rules and systems. A 
minor case in point is that of the stamp- 
ing department foreman who ran 
through a thousand extra parts on a 
given job in order to keep two of his 
boys busy rather than to lay them off for 
the afternoon. 

Another case is that of a brass com- 
pany im which the mill division, in mak- 
ing sheets, rods and billets on order for 
the fabricating division, consistently pro- 
duced over-runs in order to maintain 
output and lower the unit costs, while 
the fabricating division usually ordered 
the full material requirements for each 
job without attempting to use up the 
over-runs from previous orders. The 
company first sought to solve this prob- 
lem by establishing an inventory com- 
mittee (made up of men from both divi- 
sions) which drafted rules and regula- 
tions and met regularly thereafter to 
note that the problem had not been 
solved, and to exchange accusations as 
to the reasons therefor. The problem 
was finally solved by establishing a small 
inventory control department headed by 
a man who could get along well with 
both divisions. Only minor changes 
were made in the rules and regulations 
drafted by the committee, but the inven- 
tory control man, by working with men 
in both divisions, was able to obtain the 
cooperation necessary to make the rules 
and regulations effective. 


ARE DECISIONS FINAL ? 


Finally, there is the case of the com- 
pany in which a proposal to reduce the 
number of models of several products 
had been under survey for some time. 
The president called together the sales, 
production, and engineering executives 
to arrive at decisions with respect to the 
models to be discontinued. On one par- 
ticular product it was decided that six 
out of the sixteen models produced 
should be discontinued. These six were 
selected with care and it was solemnly 
agreed by all of the executives that not 
a single one of the six would be man- 
ufactured from that time on. Within 
half an hour after this meeting the sales 
manager received in the mail and carried 
to the president’s office, a reasonably 
good sized order for one of the models 
that had just been discontinued. Within 
the same day the division making this 
particular product was ordered to put 
aside whatever jobs were in process and 
to set the machinery and equipment to 
handle the order for the dacottinnes 
model. 

A further problem in organizing for 
inventory control in the postwar period 
is the development or improvement of 
a staff to work immediately under the 
man who is to superintend inventory 
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control. This should be part of a com- 
prehensive review of personnel aimed 
at the development of an effective organ- 
ization for the postwar period. This 
should take into account the current 
personnel, servicemen who are expected 
to return to the company, and spots in 
the organization that will need to be 
strengthened by bringing new men into 
the company. This, of course, would 
have to be related to estimates of the 
nature of the work and probable volume 
of activity in the postwar period and is 
likely to involve the preparation of sev- 
eral personnel budgets akin to the var- 
iable budget for production and sales ac- 
tivities but dealing with people instead 
of dollars. The pressures of the war 
effort have brought out strengths and 
weaknesses in individuals that might 
have remained hidden under normal 
conditions, and this is another factor 
which makes it important to review the 
personnel in making plans for the fu- 
ture. This should be done, however, in 
a positive and constructive manner aimed 
at improving the organization and 
should not be a negative step designed to 
eliminate the problem cases or less effi- 
cient employees on V day. 


REVIEW INVENTORY CONTROL 
PROCEDURES 


A second step that might well be 
taken is to review procedures now in use, 
and those that were in use prior to the 
war, and to plan such changes as appear 
reasonable in view of expected produc- 
tion and sales in the postwar period. 

Many companies which under normal 
conditions maintained perpetual inven- 
tories of finished goods and produced 
to stock on the basis of maximum and 
minimum control figures for each item, 
found the system to be faulty under war 
conditions because stock shortages de- 
veloped for most of the items and the 
priority regulations upset the established 
basis of ordering. In these, and in other 
situations, there will be a temptation to 
go. back to prewar methods without sub- 
jecting them to a critical appraisal. It 
may well be that the old methods will 
be the best methods for the future, but 
this decision should be based on study 
and not on following the line of least 
resistance. 

A review of accounting periodicals 
and other literature in the area of inven- 
tory control should stimulate ideas lead- 
ing to improvements in procedure. The 
manufacturers of accounting machines 
have made extensive studies of inventory 
control procedures and have helped 
many companies to improve their sys- 
tems of control. 

There are possibilities in the area of 
simplification of methods. Many com- 


panies have found, for example, that it 
is a costly nuisance to requisition and ac- 
count for the issue of small items such as 
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bolts, screws, and small parts. Some 
companies have done away with requisi- 
tioning such items and account for them 
by charging the job with the standard 
quantity called for in the specifications 
plus a percentage to cover waste. Each 
foreman is supplied with items of this 
type by the box or carton and is expected 
to see to it that the quantity lost on the 
floor or carried home in the pockets of 
the workmen is kept to a minimum. 

Some companies have discarded in- 
ventory records and have substituted a 
two-bin system in the storeroom. Under 
such a system the main supply of a given 
item is kept in a large bin and a smaller 
supply is kept in a partition of the same 
bin. This smaller supply is an amount 
estimated to cover requirements during 
the period between the order and receipt 
of a new supply. Thus, the storekeeper 
draws upon the large bin until it is 
empty, after which the necessity to draw 
upon the small bin is an automatic warn- 
ing to order a new mu There is still, 
of course, the possibility that the store- 
keeper may put off ordering a new sup- 
ply and to aid him in avoiding such a 
temptation some companies provide pre- 
punched or typed order cards in a pocket 
attached to each bin. When the order 
point for a given item is reached, the 
storekeeper has only to remove a card 
and send it to the purchasing depart- 
ment. In some factories this same idea 
is used for items such as loose bolts and 
screws, but the minimum quantity is tied 
up in a bag and tossed into the bin with 
the main supply. When the bag has to 
be opened it is time to reorder. 


REVIEW INVENTORY QUANTITIES 


A third step that might well be taken 
now is to review quantities and types of 
stock on hand. Quite properly the em- 
phasis has been and still is on output, 
and the interest in raw material and parts 
inventories has been primarily in stock- 
ing a supply sufficient to maintain the 
flow of production and within govern- 
mental regulations. But some companies 
are beginning to become concerned 
about certain parts of their inventories. 

In some companies the total inventory 
is well within C.M.P. requirements but 
individual items range from a day’s sup- 
ply to quantities sufficient to meet re- 
quirements for several months. Design 
changes have caused accumulations of 
obsolete parts, and with the emphasis on 
production no one has found time to 
attend to their disposal. Questions are 
beginning to arise as to whether. or not 
the government will reimburse the losses 
on such parts and whether or not on 
termination of contracts it will pay for 
material in excess of the requirements 
for contracts on hand and for material 
not identified by specific contracts. 

The fact that the answers to such ques- 








tions are not clear at the present time 
does not seem to me to be a valid argu. 
ment for not putting the inventory house 
in order. Controls should be tightened 
on individual items; and obsolete parts, 
odd lots of material, and excess quanti- 
ties should be salvaged or sold. It may 
well be that a satisfactory settlement 
could be worked out with the govern. 
ment for many of these items in the long 
run, but the contractor who is dealing 
with the government through fixed price 
contracts would probably save himself a 
lot of trouble and possible future losses 
by the disposal of such items now as 
charges against current income rather 
than to hold them and wait in the hope 
of reimbursement on termination. 


Tie TOGETHER INVENTORY CONTROL 
AND TERMINATION PLANS 


A fourth possible step at the present 
time is to gear inventory control into the 
planning for termination day. The point 
has been touched upon in preceding 
paragraphs and in view of the current 
volume of articles and discussions on 
termination problems it is not fitting to 
deal at length with such problems here. 
There are two points, however, affecting 
both inventory control and termination 
that merit special emphasis. One is that 
inventory control procedures should be 
tightened so that it will be possible to 
identify quickly raw material, work-in- 
process, and finished goods applicable to 
a contract that is terminated. Such goods 
can then be tagged and set aside for in- 
ventorying and disposal. The second 
point is that arrangements with sup- 
pliers should be reviewed and agree- 
ments reached relative to the cancella- 
tion of orders for material and the ter- 
mination of subcontracts in the event of 
termination of the company’s contracts. 


START MAKING PLANS To OBTAIN 
MATERIAL AND PARTS IN THE POSTWAR 
PERIOD 


This fifth possible step is a difficult 
one to do very much about under pres- 
ent conditions, but it should not be over- 
looked. The timing will vary as to when 
in the future this problem will become 
pressing as between industries and com- 
panies within industries, but for any 
given industry or company it is likely to 
become pressing overnight when it does 
come. 

Most of the factors in this situation 
are beyond the control of an individual 
company although I have heard that 
some companies are already contacting 
and making arrangements with finao- 
cially and otherwise capable suppliers to 
supply them with materials or parts 1 
the postwar period. 

A sixth step is to watch the working 
capital situation and more particularly 
to forecast the probable working cap- 
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ital position of the company during both 
the switchback and early recovery phases 
of the postwar period. 

There are a few companies engaged in 
war production that are now in distress 
with negative working capital positions, 
but for the most part war producers have 
gotten beyond the expansion period and 
have been in high volume production 
for a sufficient length of time so that the 
inward flow of cash has for some time 
exceeded cash disbursements, and cash 
accounts have been built up substan- 
tially. 

The question as to what the working 
capital situation will be in the postwar 
period is now in full debate and it is not 
appropriate to deal with the discussion 
at length here. To summarize the cur- 
rent argument very briefly, there are 
some who believe that there will be no 
working capital problem in the post- 
wat petiod because the ee of 
inventories will take care of income tax 
and renegotiation liabilities; accounts 
receivable will balance accounts payable; 
new plant requirements can be met by 
cash that has been provided through de- 
preciation charges without concomitant 
outlays for plant during the high volume 
period that we are now in; the current 
strong cash position of industry plus 
investments will carry over into the 
postwar period because other cash pay- 
ments can be met as stated above; this 
cash will provide the working capital 
necessary to finance payrolls, etc. during 
the early postwar period; and the buying 
power of consumers built up from sav- 
ings together with the delayed satisfac- 
tion of demand will insure a rapid pick- 
up and flow of funds into industry as 
soon as products appear on the market. 
This is not a complete statement and is 
slightly exaggerated, but I think that it 
portrays the general trend of the argu- 
ment. 

There are others who doubt that 
things will work out as smoothly as this 
and their argument hinges primarily on 
the matter of timing. They picture an 
abrupt stop in the flow of cash inward; 
delay and losses in the liquidation of in- 
ventories; immediate pressure to meet 
liabilities; scrapping of plant and equip- 
ment for which they have not received 
full reimbursement; delay in obtaining 
new equipment; a heavy strain in financ- 
ing material costs and payrolls before 
goods can be finished for sale, and other 
ptoblems. They feel that there is likely 
to be a serious short-run working cap- 
ital problem and many of them feel that 
companies should be allowed to establish 
Precautionary reserves to see them 
through this period, or at least to take 
care of probable losses that cannot now 
be identified. 

There is only one observation that I 
should like to make, and that is that 
8eneral statistics are not especially help- 
ful to the individual businessman except 
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as they relate to general business condi- 
tions. It is of small comfort to the indi- 
vidual businessman to be told that there 
is no working capital problem in general 
when he feels that in particular he may 
be forced out of business through lack 
of working capital if the many variables 
in his own situation fail to work out as 
smoothly as they are supposed to work 
out for the general situation. This does 
not discredit general statistics as useful 
in appraising the general situation. It 
is intended to mean only that the indi- 
vidual businessman who reads such ma- 
terial should not be lulled thereby into 
sar ear with respect to his own 
working capital position in the postwar 
period. In particular he should not re- 
gard his currently heavy cash account as 
evidence that he will have no working 
capital problem in its early stages. 

In closing, I should like to return to 
the matter of human relations. During 
the war period, inventory control men 
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and accounting executives have been 
called upon directly or indirectly to fur- 
nish figures and reports to various gov- 
ernment agencies. To a goodly number 
of men this has been very irksome, in 
part because of the work involved, but 
also in many cases because they could 
not see the need for a good deal of the 
information requested. Furthermore, in 
many cases it was clear that no comments 
would be received if the figures were sat- 
isfactory and that someone would be put 
on the carpet if the figures were poor. 
Both the lack of favorable comments, 
and the reprimands, have been a sorry re- 
turn for the many hours expended in the 
preparation of these reports. There 
may be a happy aftermath to this situa- 
tion if the inventory control men and 
the accounting executives become aware 
of the fact that for years they have ex- 
pected production men and others to 
furnish them with information on these 
same terms. 


State Surpluses and State Sovereignty 


State government revenues maintained an 
upward trend during 1943, while shortages of 
manpower and critical materials were forcing 
most states to curtail expenditures. As a re- 
sult, the state governments are now in an im- 
proved financial position. Many are build- 
ing up substantial surpluses. Others are pas- 
sing along savings to the taxpayers in the 
form of reduced levies. 

Some of the state administrators plan to 
maintain taxes at present levels rather than 
reduce them now and later face the possibility 
of having to raise levies during what might 
be a period of economic hardship. Other ar- 
guments for creating surpluses are that they 
may be used to retire bond issues and that a 
large reserve may be needed for public works 
in the postwar period to offset unemployment. 

Most state taxpayer associations are in favor 
of reducing state surpluses and tax collections 
in order to ease the current burden of in- 
creased federal taxes. Also, although there 
is no objection to a small reserve fund, a large 
surplus is regarded unfavorably because it 
offers too many temptations for needless pub- 
lic spending at a time when every penny is 
needed for a direct contribution to the war 
effort. 

Regardless of how these surpluses are 
treated, the improved financial positions of 
the states offer an excellent opportunity for 
each state to become financially independent. 
During recent years, the states have of neces- 
sity relied too heavily upon federal assistance. 
Federal grants-in-aid to the states amounted 
to $13.6 millions in 1917; by 1922, this figure 
had soared to $124.3 millions; in 1932 it had 
more than doubled to $264.7 millions and in 
1942, a war year, federal assistance to the 
states reached the unprecedented sum of 
$693.9 millions. 

Now that state finances are in such excellent 
shape, it should be no longer necessary to 
seek such vast sums from the federal govern- 
ment. This is a healthy situation for the fur- 
ther reason that state sovereignty and state 
solvency go hand in hand. The less that state 
governments lean upon the federal govern- 
ment for financial assistance, the stronger will 
be their ability to resist federal control and 
to preserve their own sovereignty. 

Prior to. the depression, Federal grants-in- 
aid to the 48 states never exceeded $200,000,- 
000 in any one year; in 1942, however, Fed- 


eral aid to the states amounted to $693,000,- 
000, an increase of more than 200 per cent., 
despite the improved financial position of 
most state governments. 

Although the United States has only one of 
the 44 ballots in the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, or one vote 
in forty-four, we probably will contribute 
$1,300,000,000 as our share or from 40 per 
cent. to 60 per cent. of the entire costs of 
UNRRA. 

The Federal government is now spending 
approximately 7 billion dollars a month, which 
is more than double the total expenditures for 
any entire year during the period of 1922-1930. 

In the last 10 years, government corpora- 
tions have increased their assets 500 per cent.; 
only a partial list of these corporations show a 
pay roll of more than 19 million dollars 
monthly. Thirty-two of these corporations 
render no accounts to the General Accounting 
Office. 

Total expenditures for more than one-half 
of the forty-eight states during 1943 were 
substantially less than for the prior budget 
period. This compares favorably with 1942, 
when less than one-third of the states showed 
a decrease in expenditures. 

During the fiscal year 1943, collections of 
income and excess profits taxes amounted to 
$16,297,079,798—more than double the 1942 
collections of $8,002,481,776. 

The total number of income tax returns 
filed by individuals in 1943 was 37,075,649, 
which represents an increase of 40.6 per cent. 
over the number of returns for the previous 
year. 

Cumulative receipts to the end of this year 
under the federal Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance program (Social Security) will 
amount to approximately six billion dollars 
more than benefit payments and administra- 
tive costs to date. It is estimated that this 
surplus will reach forty billion dollars by 
1960, assuming a rate increase in 1945 as 
scheduled by the present law. 

Despite the hue and cry from Washington 
regarding the manpower shortage, the Social 
Security Board has been paying unemployment 
benefits to an ever-in-creasing number of per- 
sons since last November. Payments to the 
jobless averaged more than $6,000,000 a week 
in February and were estimated to be much 
higher in March 








Simplification of Government 
Procedures Affecting Business 


Before plunging into the problem pre- 
sented by federal government require- 
ments for some 7000 reports and ques- 
tionnaires, it seems fitting and proper to 
explore briefly some of the background 
of the conditions which have brought 
about the situation wherein statutory re- 
quirements for information have reached 
such proportions. 

On February 19 of this year the back- 
ground of the growth of government 
was set forth rather clearly in non-con- 
troversial form by Associate Justice Rob- 
ert H. Jackson in an address before the 
annual meeting of the Canadian Bar As- 
sociation at Toronto. I quote from Jus- 
tice Jackson: 


“We in the United States are experiencing 
what many call a period of confusion in the 
law. It is not, as some who ignore history be- 
lieve, unparalleled or unprecedented. Instead, 
it is the kind of unsettlement that always ex- 
tends to the law when organized society itself 
is in a period of transition. We can under- 
stand the evolution of the law only by refer- 
ence to shifts in the broader intellectual cur- 
rents that affect the affairs of government. 

“Bryce generalized all constitutional history 
as a ceaseless struggle between what he called 
centripetal and centrifugal forces and sug- 
gested a cycle from anarchy to tyranny and 
back again. For well over a half century the 
United States, like most countries, has been in 
the centralization phase of the historical cycle. 
The end is not in sight. New ideas about the 
world we live in continue to react upon your 
ideas of government. Science seems in a con- 
Spiracy to forward concentration of governmen- 
tal and of economic power. For example, the 
microscope has altered our world much as the 
telescope did the medieval one. A new dimen- 
sion of existence has been revealed by discovery 
of germs, bacteria, and microscopic life. Some 
of this is hostile to man without respect. to 
state or national boundaries. We have found 
it necessary always and everywhere to be 
mobilized against unseen foes. Resulting health 
and sanitary requirements exert a powerful so- 
cializing and centralizing influence on our so- 
ciety, our government, and our law. They are 
a constant ally of increasing power in social or- 
ganization against freedom of the individual 
and the autonomy of the locality. Pressure in 
the same direction comes also from the ex- 
panding world in chemistry, electric energy, 
and electronics, in radio and aerodynamics, and 
from the industrial organization necessary to 
put these things at the service of the masses of 
the people, 

"As the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
were characterized by extreme individualiza- 
tion of the law to make it conform with the pre- 
vailing social philosophy, so the twentieth cen- 
tury is one of socialization of the law in obedi- 
ence, likewise, to prevailing social attitudes. 
The movement today almost universally is to- 
ward advancement of collective interests at the 
expense of individual interests, This, of course, 
is not to say that we are becoming a collecti- 
vist state. Indeed, moderate concessions are 
thought by some to be the best defense against 
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such extremes. While there are those who 
resist this drift, our more heated divisions are 
no longer as to the direction of our movement 
so much as to its pace.” 


Against such a backdrop of increased 
centralization of government arose the 
inevitable need for coordination, revi- 
sion, systematizing, and minimizing the 
information requirements of the govern- 
ment, as evidenced in its reports and 
questionnaires obtained from the public. 
As you know, in December of 1942, the 
Federal Reports Act (Public Law 831) 
was passed by the 77th Congress for the 
purpose of undertaking to regulate the 
various agencies and bureaus of the gov- 
ernment to the end that the information 
required by them should be obtained 
with a minimum burden upon business 
enterprises and other persons required 
to furnish such information. 

The authorities and duties given to 
the Director of the Budget by the Fed- 
eral Reports Act of 1942 were not so 
much new as they were newly explicit. 
It is entitled an Act “To coordinate Federal 
reporting services, to eliminate duplication 
and reduce the cost of such services, and 
to minimize the burdens of furnishing in- 
formation to Federal agencies.” 

The provisions of the Act are based 
largely upon recommendations  sub- 
mitted to the President at his request by 
the Central Statistical Board, predeces- 
sor of the Bureau’s Division of Statistical 
Standards, in a report of 1938 on “The 
Returns Made by the Public to the Fed- 
eral Government.” The report and its 
recommendations received little notice 
and lay dormant for several years. They 
were rediscovered in 1941 by the Select 
Senate Committee on Small Business, 
headed by Senator James E. Murray. The 
Committee drafted a bill which con- 
formed to the Central Statistical Board’s 
findings, and this bill then also lay dor- 
mant for about a year. It was revived 
from obscurity and carried to prompt 


and unanimous passage by the public re- 
volt against government questionnaires 
which reached a crescendo during the 
summer of 1942. 


Po.icy DECLARED 


The Act “declares it to be the policy of 
the Congress that information which may 
be needed by the various Federal agencies 
should be obtained with a minimum bur- 
den upon business enterprises (especially 
small business enterprises) and other per- 
sons required to furnish such information 
and at a minimum cost to the government, 
that all unnecessary duplication of efforts 
in obtaining such information through the 
use of reports, questionnaires, and other 
such methods should be eliminated as rap- 
idly as practicable; and that information 
collected and tabulated by any Federal 
agency should insofar as is expedient be 
tabulated in a manner to maximize the use- 
fulness of the information to other Federal 
agencies and the public.” 

There are several limitations in the 
Act. Its coverage of Federal agencies is 
not complete. It does not apply to the 
government of the District of Columbia 
or of any territory or possession of the 
United States; to the General Account- 
ing Office, the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, The Comptroller of the Currency, 
the Bureau of the Public Debt, the 
Bureau of Accounts, or the Division of 
Foreign Fund Control of the Treasury 
Department; nor to any Federal Bank 
supervisory agency, acting in such capac- 
ity. 

“hens the controls set up over the is- 
suance of questionnaires are not applica- 
ble to identical requests for information 
from less than ten respondents. In ex- 
ercising his authorities under the Act the 
Director of the Budget is subject to cet- 
tain requirements of investigation, hear- 
ing an due process. 

But such limitations as these are of 








QUESTIONNAIRES! QUESTIONNAIRES! 


| Every controller and financial officer is well-versed as to the 
burdensome problem of government questionnaires. 
something is being done about it—via the Advisory Committee on 
Government Questionnaires, in which The Controllers Institute is ac- 
tively represented. This review of the problem and the achievements 
was presented by Mr. Mitchell at the May 20 meeting of the Houston 
Control of The Institute, at Lufkin, Texas. The author is Chief Field 
Representative of the Bureau of the Budget. 


Fortunately, 


—THE EDITOR 
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minor importance and apart from them 
the responsibilities given by the Act to 
the Director of the Budget are highly 
authoritative. Thus under Section 5, no 
Federal agency subject to its provisions 
shall conduct or sponsor the collection 
of information unless, “in advance of adop- 
tion or revision of any plans or forms to be 
used in such collection, 


(a) The agency shall have submitted to 
the Director such plans or forms, to- 
gether with copies of such pertinent 
regulations and other related materials 
as the Director shall specify; and 

(b) The Director shall have stated that 
he does not disapprove the proposed 
collection. .... . 


These provisions serve as a general 
ualification upon all of the statutory 
authorities and directives given to other 
Federal agencies for the collection of 
information. 

The criteria upon which the Director's 
approval or disapproval may be based are 
are also authoritative. He “ts authorized 
within his discretion to make a determina- 
tion as to whether or not the collection of 
any information by any Federal agency is 
necessary for the proper performance of 
the functions of such agency or for any 
other proper purpose..... To the ex- 
tent, if any, that the Director determines 
the collection of such information is unnec- 
essary . . . . such agency shall not there- 
after engage in the collection of such in- 
formation.” This also is a general limita- 
tion upon the statutory authorities of other 
agencies. 

Certain other provisions of the Fed- 
etal Reports Act give to the Director of 
the Budget the authority to bring about 
amore effective organization of the Fed- 
eral statistical system. Thus Section 2(b) 
authorizes him to designate a single col- 
lection agency, whose duties and func- 
tions he may prescribe, which shall ob- 
tain information on behalf of any two or 
more agencies concerned with the same 
or similar information. Such improve- 
ments in statistical organization can be 
effected only by continuous, painstaking 
study of statistical and administrative 
functions, activities and needs for data. 
The improvements in statistical organ- 
ization which have been made under this 
gtoup of authorities comprise a separate 
topic and I will pass them by in this dis- 
cussion of report forms and question- 
naires, 

By Section 6 the Director is authorized 
to make such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out its provi- 
sions. One set of rules and regulations 
has been issued, i.e., Regulation A, per- 
taining to the Clearance of Plans and Re- 
port Forms. This delegates the authori- 
lies conferred by the Act upon the 
Director to the Assistant Director in 
charge of the Division of Statistical 
Standards, provides detailed procedures 
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and stipulates the assignment of num- 
bers or other symbols of approval to re- 
porting requirements of which the Divi- 
sion does not disapprove. 


INSTITUTE CONSULTED 


In undertaking to meet these responsi- 
bilities, the Director of the Budget, Mr. 
Harold D. Smith, consulted from the 
beginning with the President of the Con- 
trollers Institute of America on the most 
practical way to proceed with this great 
undertaking. As you know, the Control- 
lers Institute, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, the American Re- 
tail Federation, the National Association 
of Manufacturers, and American Trade 
Association Executives were asked by 
the Director to designate members of 
their organizations who would consti- 
tute an Advisory Committee on Gov- 
ernment Questionnaires. Later the 
National Association of Commercial Or- 
ganization Secretaries and the National 
Industrial Council also became mem- 
bers of the Advisory Committee. 

It is to be noted that these committees 
were appointed by business and were re- 
sponsible to business. The committee 
selected its own Chairman. A member 
of The Controllers Institute, Mr. E. 
Chester Peet, Vice President and Treas- 
urer of Shell Oil Co., New York, is Vice 
Chairman. The method of operation of 
the Advisory Committee is to work 
through its subcommittees. As of Jan- 
uary 1st of this year the following sub- 
committees had been appointed : 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
CLASSIFICATION 


Coordinating Sub-committee relating to Gen- 
eral Industrial Equipment 

Air Conditioning and Refrigerating equip- 
ment, machinery and supplies 

Industrial Truck Industry 

Pumps, Compressors, Fans and Turbo-Blow- 
ers 

Mechanical Transmission Equipment 

Motors and Generators, Industrial Control, 
Safety Switches, Circuit Breakers and Bus- 
ways 

Arc Welding Equipment and Electrodes 

Tubular Heat Exchangers 

Elevators 

Conveying Machinery 


PUBLIC UTILITIES CLASSIFICATION 


Coordinating Sub-committee relating to Pub- 
lic Utilities 

Financial and Accounting Questionnaires to 
Public Utilities 

Facilities, Engineering and Operating Data 

Materials and Equipment Requirements 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE 
CLASSIFICATION 


Coordinating Sub-committee on Question- 
naires to Employers Regarding Employees 

Manning Tables and Replacement Schedules, 
Selective Service, and Related Question- 
naires 

Safety, Accidents and Health 

Employment, Payrolls and Hours 


TEXTILES CLASSIFICATION 


Coordinating Sub-committee on Textile 
Questionnaires 
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Wool Manufacturing Industry 
WPB Questionnaires to Cotton Textile In- 


dustry 
Leather Industry 


OTHER SUB-COMMITTEES 
Special Sub-committee on OPA Forms A and 
B 


Government Questionnaires to the Chemical 
Industry 

Copper Refineries, Copper Fabricators and 
Copper Users 

Mining 

Food Processors 

WPB—732 

Controlled Materials Plan and Related Forms 

Form Design 

Financial Reporting Forms 

Construction Contractors’ and Material Sup- 
pliers’ Questionnaires 

Drafting Sub-committee for Criteria and In- 
structions for Sub-committees 

Explanatory Sub-committee on Federal Gov- 
ernment Personnel 

Questionnaires (Task completed and com- 
mittee disbanded) 

Soft Fibre Manufacturers 

Sub-committee on B.L.S. 791 and Related 


Forms 


In addition, the Advisory Committee 
maintains a secretary in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building in Washington. 
This gentleman’s name is Mr. Russell 
Schneider whose address is 1615 H 
Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Schneider maintains active liaison with 
all of the subcommittees and with the 
Bureau and thus coordinates a continu- 
ous stream of advice and counsel from 
the committee to the appropriate per- 
sonnel of the Bureau of the Budget. 
Quite often it has been practical and ef- 
fective for the Bureau to get the tech- 
nicians in agencies such as WPB and 
appropriate subcommittees together for 
extended discussions. However, in the 
event a member of the committee wishes 
to comment on a questionnaire and pre- 
serve his anonymity, this can be done 
by addressing his suggestions to the 
Secretary. I understand that the Ad- 
visory Committee welcomes specific sug- 
gestions from the members of the 
organizations which select Advisory 
Committee members. 


OPA Forms REVISED 


One of the most successful form revi- 
sions in the past year was that of OPA 
Forms A and B, which required detailed 
balance sheets and income statements 
from about 20,000 businesses and had 
been the subject of severe criticism. The 
Bureau of the Budget requested the Ad- 
visory Committee to investigate the 
use of OPA Forms A and B and to 
make recommendations. A special panel 
named by the Committee spent several 
days in Washington sitting down as a 
working group with staff members from 
OPA and the Bureau of the Budget, and 
drew up a workable form. 

As a result of the recommendations of 
this panel, Form A has been reduced 
from 19 to 4 pages, with a corresponding 
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reduction in amount of paper required 
from 10,750 to 1,400 pounds; the page 
size of the form has been reduced from 
an awkward 814 x 14 to standard 814 
x 11; the number of pages of instruc- 
tions reduced from 16 to 2; etc. In 
addition, these revisions were accom- 
plished without any loss in the value of 
the form for government needs; on the 
contrary, the new form makes the data 
more readily available for statistical uses 
not only by the OPA but by some 18 
other Federal agencies, many of which 
would have had to collect the informa- 
tion independently. The data are of 
course made available to other agencies 
only in aggregates, except in the case 
of war agencies which have the right to 
require individual company reports, and 
a need for such data. 

Mr. E. E. McConnell, Controller of 
the Norton Company, Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, and a representative of the 
Controllers Institute on the Advisory 
Committee, was a most active member 
of the special panel on OPA Forms A 
and B, and to him goes much of the 
credit for their major accomplishment. 
Mr. McConnell is also chairman of 
the standing Subcommittee on Financial 
Reports, which is engaged in analyzing 
other financial reporting programs and 
in the long-range project of attempting 
to standardize all financial reports re- 
quired by the Federal Government. 

Another subcommittee was largely re- 
sponsible for the revision recently com- 
pleted of the renegotiation form. The 
old renegotiation form, No. 49-R112, 
was one which indignant speakers used 
to open out to its full length of 44 inches 
and wave around as a banner to empha- 
size the needless burdens government 
was imposing on industry. The new 
form, one standard-size 814 x 11 page 
printed on both sides, has already been 
adopted by the War Department and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and, it is expected, will be used by all 
agencies working on the renegotiation 
of contracts. 

The Chemical Committee has had 6 
subcommittees who have been working 
continuously for over a year. This industry 
probably has the most burdensome reports 
of any other industry. However, so far ap- 
proximately 25 per cent. of the reporting 
burden has been eliminated and the end is 
not in sight. 

The subcommittee on arc welding and 
electrodes has eliminated approximately 
80 per cent. of the reporting burden. 

Three subcommittees on public utilities 
have made headway in two or three fields 
such as the electric and gas utilities. 

In the field of employment payrolls, data 
is collected in over 300 separate question- 
naires. This is one of the tough problems 
and the subcommittee is active on the prob- 
lem and some progress has been made. Fur- 
ther recommendations, however, are to be 
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developed. The committee has recom- 
mended so far that monthly payroll in- 
formation collected by both state and Fed- 
eral agencies should be for a standard 
reporting period. 

In other fields, simplification has been 
developed with respect to Form WPB 
732, and in the aircraft industry several 
monthly progress reports have been 
eliminated and several simplified. 


Many ACHIEVEMENTS 


These are only a few examples of the 
work with which members of the Con- 
trollers Institute and the other members 
of the Advisory Committee have been 
particularly concerned. Mention should 
also be made of the members of The In- 
stitute who have served or are serving 
on various of the subcommittees of the 
Advisory Committee. To cite only a 
few, a member of the Controllers Insti- 
tute is serving with the subcommittee 
engaged in reviewing the recently de- 
signed standard procurement form. The 
new form, which will be used for all pro- 
curement by the War Department and 
the War Food Administration, will re- 
place several hundred forms previously 
used, and various improvements in the 
new form have already been suggested 
by the committee. 

The Controllers Institute is also repre- 
sented on the Sub-Committee on Finan- 
cial and Accounting Questionnaires to 
Public Utilities, which was instrumental 
in reducing by 25 per cent. the number 
of schedules contained in one impor- 
tant form filed by several hundred elec- 
tric utilities; on the Subcommittee on 
Public Utilities Regarding Materials and 
Equipment Requirements, which greatly 
simplified applications for small con- 
struction authorizations for public utility 
companies and reduced by almost half 
their reports on materials and equip- 
ment; the subcommittees on form de- 





sign, on questionnaires relating to 
copper, on questionnaires to food proc. 
essors, and many others. 

The examples given here, however, 
should suffice to indicate the extent of 
the Controllers Institute participation 
in the work of the Advisory Committee 
on Government Questionnaires, and the 
results which have been achieved toward 
better working relations between busi- 
ness and government. 

Up to March of this year, 7000 forms 
had been presented to the Bureau of the 
Budget. Approximately 15 per cent. of 
the forms are disapproved. About 20 
per cent. are substantially modified and 
another 45 per cent. simplified in some 
manner. 

I am glad to give this brief report to 
you of what, to the Bureau of the Budget, 
has been a most satisfactory experiment 
in working on a very complicated and 
serious problem. The arrangement has 
been of productive results to both busi- 
ness and the government. After more 
than a year’s experience, the Director of 
the Budget expressed his appreciation 
to Mr. W. J. Donald, Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee, as follows: 


“The Committee’s activities have been par- 
ticularly satisfying because they have been 
rendered equally and indistinguishably to 
both government and business. It was agreed 
at the outset that the committee would be 
solely responsible to the business organiza- 
tion which appointed its members. This has 
given it complete freedom of thought and 
action. It was also agreed that the commit- 
tee would confine its recommendations to 
questions of governmental procedure in the 
collection of information. By thus removing 
questions of administrative policy from the 
area of its attention, the committee and the 
Bureau have been able to join hands in a 
common enterprise in which their respective 
interests are wholly in accord. The elimina- 
tion of needless paper work has been an ob- 
jective to which both have devoted them- 
selves with an harmonious and single-minded 
purpose.” 


Full Employment Will Require 
Additional Financing 


Business will need more money after the 
war in order to provide full employment, ac- 
cording to Professor Charles C. Abbott of 
Harvard Business School in a report on “Forces 
Influencing Investment in Business Enterprise 
after the Transition Period,’ published in May 
by the School. 

“One of the significant developments during 
the war has been the interest shown by busi- 
nessmen in the continuance of a high level 
of employment after hostilities end, and the 
evident willingness of many businessmen not 
only to work actively and constructively to- 
ward that goal but also to assume some respon- 
sibility in this connection,” the author says. 

“If a satisfactory level of employment— 
which may be defined as the provision by 
business of about 17 per cent. more jobs than 
were furnished in 1940—is to be reached and 
maintained after the war, American business 
will need to produce and distribute an amount 
of goods and services far in excess of any 


quantity attained in the best peacetime yeat. 
A gross national product of 150 billion dol- 
lars in terms of 1942 prices, as compared with 
a national product of 93 billion dollars in 
1929 and about 88 billion dollars in both 
1937 and 1939, is a rough indication of the 
task involved.” 

Professor Abbott examines the assets of 
business that will be available after the wat, 
and finds that “it seems probable that busi- 
ness... . will not be able without addi- 
tional financing to produce and distribute the 
volume of goods and services necessaty to 
provide full employment.” : 

The potential supply of private funds avail- 
able for business he finds ample. The real 
question, he says, is “whether these funds 
will in fact be attracted by enterprise. The 
answer to this question will largely depend on 
the inducements offered, both by business man- 
agers and by public policy, to potential in- 
vestors.”” 
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The attitude toward postwar planning 
represents to me another one of those 
many popular pastimes that catch the 
imagination of American business men 
from time to time. This term com- 
menced to have some vogue approx- 
imately two years ago. Somebody caught 
the fancy of the more imaginative execu- 
tives by publishing an ad in the leading 
trade ae indicating that their com- 
pany had a vice president “in charge of 
thinking about tomorrow.” 

The popular attitude toward a com- 
plex and difficult matter is following a 
very familiar pattern. Twenty-five years 
ago the subject of budgeting was rela- 
tively new. It caught the imagination of 
business men and the vast majority of 
these men hoped to find in a program of 
budgetary control or a “budget system” 
a cure-all for their business problems 
which might relieve them of the neces- 
sity of thinking. Later, trade associa- 
tions found a prolific field in the de- 
velopment and application of uniform 
cost systems which were supposed to do 
marvelous things in making competition 
more intelligent. Still later the cost ac- 
countants of the country surged forward 
with a mass attack on the control of sell- 
ing and distribution costs. As another 
example, during this same period, the 
incentive brethren charged forth with 
the answer to the economic maiden’s 
prayer. 

It seems, therefore, that any idea 
which basically stems back to the same 
fundamental business problems or wor- 
ties that have been with us, and prob- 
ably will always be with us, is apt to 
break out in glamorous form. The 
natural result is that the people who are 
attracted in this manner waste a great 
deal of time on the periphery of the 
problem and end up disillusioned, dis- 
gruntled and disgusted. I believe that 
the general subject of postwar planning 
has remained too greatly in that realm. 
I hope, therefore, to startle you with no 
new or unusual ideas, or to offer no 
ready-made plans which will relieve you 
and your associates of the necessity of 
thinking about and acting upon your 
business problems. It seemed that it 
would be best if we could attack this 
matter along the following lines: 

_ 1. What type of problems should be fit sub- 
jects for postwar planning? 

2. How have these problems been attacked 
by specific businesses ? 


3. Where is the controller’s function in 
handling these activities? 


Pethaps I will be guilty of over-sim- 
Plification if I say that, in my judgment, 
there really isn’t any specific and differ- 


Realism in Postwar Planning 


By Mason Smith 


ent group of business problems which 
fall under the particular characteristic or 
term of postwar planning. It seems to 
me that the successful businesses after 
the war will, by and large, observe the 
same principles and practices that made 
success possible before the war. Granted 
that there will be some revolutionary 
changes in such matters as materials, pro- 
duction techniques, and such, these 
merely fall in the realm of accelerated 
changes which have been going on since 
the dawn of the industrial revolution. 


POINTS TO CONSIDER 


To attack the problem of postwar 
planning requires us to give considera- 
tion to those factors which must be 
brought under constant scrutiny by any 
business executive if he is to continue to 
operate successfully. It seems to me, 
therefore, that a program of establishing 
plans for a company’s peace time activi- 
ties should give consideration to matters 
of the following type: 

1. A starting point for such a study 
must be selected. In most instances that 
starting point lies buried, to a greater or 
lesser degree, in the experience which 
the particular company had in the five to 
ten year period before the war. The 
first group of problems, therefore, lies 
in the realm of examining the experi- 
ence record of the company. In par- 
ticular, it would seem that the first point 
of attack would be to determine what the 
broad trends were in the industry or in- 
dustries in which the company was en- 
gaged, and to arrive at broad logical 
deductions from this study of those 
trends. I know of no better way to get 
at the basic set of factors which an ex- 
ecutive must use to evaluate the outlook 
for his industry than to give careful 
study to the past trend information 
which he can bring together. 

2. Closely allied to the brqad industry 
pictured and following logically upon it, 
we come to the matter of a particular 
company’s position in its industry. We 
should be interested in the causes for any 





gain or loss in position in the years prior 

to the war. 

3. Upon the basis of the foregoing ex- 
amination it becomes necessary for the 
company’s management and its board of 
directors to establish broad directional 
policies to lay out the general field of 
activity in which the company is going 
to be expected to operate. Such matters 
as the general lines of product to be of- 
fered for sale, the number and location 
of plants, the selection of types of cus- 
tomers and the meaas of reaching them, 
and the it and profit policy which 
will be followed, are all illustrative of 
this group of problems. 

4. Having determined in a broad way 
the general direction or plan of the com- 
pany as indicated above, we get into 
the “meat” of the specific factors which 
must be studied and properly established 
for that broad plan to function. Under 
this general category we find the follow- 
ing: 

(2) What specific products, in what price lines, 

and in what models, are we going to offer 

for sale? 

What volume in terms of units or in terms 

of percentage of the total market are we 

going to attempt to sell? 

(c) At what prices are we going to offer these 

products and where are we going to place 

our emphasis price-line wise? 

In what geographical areas are these prod- 

ucts to be sold? 

(e) How are we going to promote the sale of 
these products, what appeals are we going 
to use and through what media are we go- 
ing to present those appeals. 

(f) Are we going to make all these products 

or are we going to purchase some of them 

for resale? 

What plants are we going to have and 

where are they to be located? What mar- 

kets are going to be served from each 
plant? ; ' 

What costs are we going to incur in the 

production of these products and what 

Bross and net margins can we expect at the 

volumes indicated. e 

(1) What policy are we going to follow with 
reference to our labor and industrial rela- 
tions? 


(4 


~ 


(d 


~— 


— 


(g 


(b 


—_ 


This list could be extended to en- 
compass many more basic questions. The 
foregoing are sufficient to indicate the 
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types of questions of policy to which 
there is no answer other than one dis- 
tilled out of hard, thorough, exacting 
mental effort. It does little good to 
dream about new materials, or entrance 
into other industries in which a company 
has no background until a searching ex- 
amination has been conducted into mat- 
ters similar to those indicated above. In 
other words, let’s improve our own game 
before we learn a new one. 

5. Having developed answers to these 
questions of policy we next turn to the 
general subject of organization and per- 
sonnel. I think it is fair to assume that 
we have much to learn about this in- 
triguing and difficult subject. Many 
books have been written on it and gen- 
eral plans of organization have been enun- 
ciated no end. It seems to me that we need 
to examine our prewar organization pat- 
tern in these particular respects: 


(a) Did we have a plan of organization which 
provided for a clear definition of duties 
and responsibilities, satisfactory means of 
coordination and correlation, a satisfac- 
tory means of promotion, stimulation of 
personnel, and economical handling of all 
essential activities. 

Were we performing our activities in har- 
mony with modern concepts? For ex- 
ample, did our list of selling and promo- 
tional activities harmonize with the de- 
Sires of our major customers, or did we 
have a plan of organization which pro- 
vided for the carrying on of necessary ac- 
tivities in an expensive manner or pro- 
vided for the handling of unimportant or 
relatively nonexistent activities in the eyes 
of our customers. 

(c) Did our plan of organization provide for 
the application of the profit concept to 
the positions of importance to as great a 
degree as possible. It is fair to state that 
some of the finest results that have been 
attained in American industry over a pe- 
riod of years in narrow margin and highly 
competitive businesses have been accom- 
plished through adherence to a profit 
measurement of results of individual ex- 
ecutives to a great degree. 

What was the position and effectiveness 
of specialists in our plan of organization, 
prewar? It has been my experience that 
there are many more specialists working 
for individual businesses than the real 
problems of those businesses justify. It 
is only natural, if a business establishes a 
department of market research, for in- 
stance, that such a department will at- 
tempt to justify its existence, and, unless 
carefully controlled, will be carrying on 
activities of questionable value. Such 
specialists may relieve line executives of 
problems on which they should not be re- 
lieved. The decisions on those problems, 
in many cases, would be more sound and 
practical if the line executive delegated 
more of his routine duties and thus freed 
himself for the exploratory and challeng- 
ing problems which he may find it easy to 
put off on a specialized department. 

In my judgment it will be smart in the 
postwar period to be very careful in the 
building up of specialized departments in 
the same manner and to the same degree 
that many large companies had such de- 
partments in the prewar era. 


(2) 


(2) 


Again there could be many additions 
to this list in the field of problems of 
organization and personnel, but I feel 
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that these will indicate the types which 
it would be well to watch. On the basis 
of investigation of these questions it 
falls to the lot of the company’s execu- 
tives to develop a proper plan for the 
handling of its activities and the place- 
ment of its people so that it can enter 
the postwar period with a simple, clearly 
understood, economical and practical 
plan of organization. 

6. Having established the best policies 
and plan of organization for the opera- 
tion of the business, and having deter- 
mined the facilities which are to be uti- 
lized, it seems logical then to introduce 
proper control mechanisms. It would 
be presumptuous of me to try and tell a 
group of controllers how to establish 
such a program. I offer the following 
merely as one means of organizing your 
thinking about the general field: 


(a) Such a program should start with the de- 
velopment of a set of financial and op- 
erating reports based upon classification of 
accounts which reflect the activities of the 
organization and which reports go to all 
of the key people in the organization and 
encompass the significant data under the 
direction and responsibility of each. 

(6) Going hand in glove with these reports 
there should be a budgetary program 
which, in essence, places a requirement 
upon each key person to plan his activi- 
ties and state those plans in proper form 
so that they may be quickly compared with 
actual results. 

(c) Armed with proper accounting classifica- 
tions, reports and budgets, it becomes nec- 
essary for the controller to generate a 
figure point of view within the organiza- 
tion so that a type of thinking which is 
characterized by an awareness of cost and 
results, finds fertile ground in the minds 
of all key executives. Many controllers 
never learn how to do this. They not 
only want to play quarterback, but they 
want to call their own signal too often. 
The generation of this point of view 
through the organization is undoubtedl 
one of the finest measures of the real abil- 
ity of a controller. Armed with this com- 
plete factual information about the busi- 
ness his can be a function of consulting, 
guiding and directing or it can be the func- 
tion of the “house detective.” The latter 
concept rarely develops much more than 
an inflated egotism on the part of the con- 
trol officer. It usually fails to produce the 
best results for the business. 


The foregoing recital of types of prob- 
lems and questions could be expanded 
manyfold. At this point I should like to 
draw your attention to a recent small 
volume “Your Business and Postwar 
Readjustment” published by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press and co-authored 
by Messrs. Lyon, Barker and Baumgart. 


Section III of this document contains 


over 50 pages of questions which face 
the business man in a consideration of 
his postwar problems. 

I anticipate what is going through 
your minds as you think about these 
problems. You are saying that you and 
your staff haven’t time to deal effec- 
tively with many of these questions. My 
answer to you is that some of the finest 


businesses that I know anything about 
have made it their business to find the 
time and have developed specific an. 
swers to many of these questions. I de. 
sire, therefore, to spend the rest of our 
time together describing some of the 
postwar plans which strike me as being 
illustrative of the attack which you can 
make in your own businesses. 

We spoke awhile ago about trends and 
the position of a company in its industry, 
I had a striking illustration of this prob- 
lem and the typical approach to it nearly 
two years ago. A company having six 
lines of product; three of which were 
major and three of minor consequence, 
had a war contract which required them 
to develop production know-hows and 
to purchase machinery of a precision that 
they had not experienced before the war. 
One day the president of this company 
asked me what I thought he should do 
on postwar planning. I said I thought 
it would be well to spend a considerable 
part of his time at first, in examining the 
trends in the industry involved in one 
of his major product lines and find out 
why his product had slipped from a good 
second to a bad fourth in that industry 
in fifteen years prior to the war. 

This gentleman had read the ad about 
the vice president “in charge of thinking 
about tomorrow” and disputed my con- 
tention on the ground that he thought 
his business should enter entirely new 
fields. He said, “We have learned a 
good deal about precision machinery. I 
think we ought to make a complete list 
of the products which could be made on 
machines that we now have and with the 
know-how that we now possess and se- 
lect items which we could make in our 
plant.” 

We argued the point at considerable 
length and I left feeling that probably 
he would follow his own ar convic- 
tions. To my surprise, on seeing him 
about six months later, he indicated that 
his engineering department had been 
busy for about six months digging into 
the cause of customer dissatisfaction 
with his major line of product, and he 
proudly announced that they now had 
a completely revised line designed to be 
produced at a much lower cost. They 
had worked out a complete marketing 
program by lines and models for the en- 
tire product group. I have seen those 
plans and they are a fine example of 
what can be done. It has taken, however, 
over a year to perfect the plans which 
he thought were finished at the end of 
six months. 

As another example, one large com- 
pany in the merchandising field has 4 
president who is a very hard-headed, 
practical man. He gathered his division 
merchandise managers around him about 
a year and a half ago and asked them to 
present their ideas for postwar plans for 
their divisions. The vast majority of 
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these men thought that the first item of 
consideration should be the effect of new 
materials and new items on their product 
lines. A few of the division managers, 
however, attempted another approach 
with the result that there now resides 
in the desk of the president a series of 
small loose leaf books which show for 
each division the specific model of each 
major line which will be introduced first 
after the war. This model will be very 
similar to prewar models incorporating 
only those changes which can be easily 
introduced. There is a sheet for each of 
these, stating the prewar unit cost, the 
probable postwar unit cost and the ex- 
pected margin of profit, based upon the 
expected selling prices for that model 
as soon as it is introduced after the war. 
This same schedule shows when the sec- 
ond model will be introduced. The third 
and fourth sheet indicate the units which 
the division managers expect to sell by 
months for a period after the cessation 
of hostilities. The results of all this il- 
lustrate the first essentials of good post- 
war planning, namely when will we have 
peacetime products to sell, how many, at 
price, at what cost and at what profit. 
There are two other steps in this com- 
pany’s postwar plans. The first is sched- 
uled to show its effects six to eight 
months following the close of the war, 
and involves engineering improvements, 
cost reduction changes and application 
of gadgets, and a general toning up of 
the line. In turn, the plan indicates 
about when these new models can be ex- 
pected to be available for the line and 
again shows the unit sales for a period 
of several succeeding months. The 
third step in this plan is in the realm of 
exploratory matters dealing with revo- 
lutionary materials, techniques, proc- 
esses, etc. It is merely a sort of amber 
light which cautions the division mer- 
chandise managers not to forget these 
startling innovations but forms no part 
of the job of getting the company back 
to peacetime profitable operations as 
quickly as possible. : 
Another example is a company which 
had been going down hill continuously 
for about fifteen years prior to the war 
and sought help on postwar planning. 
It was a family business and was in that 
unhappy state where no member of the 
family was able to establish himself as 
the logical leader of that group. The 
business had been run for many years 
by the process of the family group get- 
ting together frequently and “backing 
into” decisions. At the outbreak of the 
war the business had so depleted its re- 
sources that it had a very large percent- 
age of its receivables pledged on bank 
loans, and was, of its own admission, in 
possession of antique product lines. 
The postwar plan for that business is 
probably one of sale or liquidation at 
this highly propitious time. Since this 
idea would, of course, deprive the mem- 
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bers of the family of their jobs, they de- 
cided to go forward, but were quite re- 
luctant to face the fact that it was useless 
to do postwar planning on _—— or 
other basic questions until some ac- 
cepted management could be established. 
This has been done, but it is doubtful 
whether even an outstanding rehabilita- 
tion job under good management can 
save that business. I merely mention 
this example to indicate that one of the 
solutions to a postwar problem may be 
to get rid of a department, a line of 
product or a whole business if the prob- 
lem is faced realistically and devoid of 
sentiment. 


POSTWAR SALES METHODS 


As another example, one large com- 
pany had sold its products through a 
channel of distribution which was losing 
ground continuously. Chain stores and 
other units of distribution capable of 
lower operating costs had made serious 
inroads into the business of the type of 
unit which this company was using. They 
decided that the war period presented 
an opportunity to restudy their plan of 
field selling organization. This study 
was made and a revised plan developed 
and placed in operation over two years 
ago in some of the company’s branches. 
Within the past few months the com- 
pany has adopted the plan for all 
branches and has prepared, with the 
necessary frame work, to place the plan 
into full operation with full manpower 
within a very brief period after the war. 
In my judgment had they come out of 
the war without taking this step, they 
would have rapidly lost position in their 
field, because of the cumbersomeness of 
their prior plan of handling their sell- 
ing activities. 

As a closing illustration, and I have 
left it to the end because I think it has 
more direct application to the work of 
the controller, I think it is an absolute 
must that businesses have a carefully de- 
veloped deflation program. In my judg- 
ment, no greater problem faces manage- 
ment in the postwar period than the 
return to realism in planning and con- 
trolling expenses. The expansion inci- 
dent to the war and the looseness in 
handling expenditures because “‘the gov- 
ernment is paying most of it anyway” has 
taught too many executives bad habits. 
They have developed concepts in han- 
dling money, found usually at the gam- 
ing table. 


EXPENSE CONTROL 


I will indicate what I mean by a defla- 
tion program by this one illustgation. A 
company facing an impending material 
shortage late in 1942 decided to develop 
a deflation program to be applied in 
1943 if the expected shortages of mer- 
chandise transpired. Their controller, 
acting under the authority of the pres- 
ident, worked out in cooperation with 
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each department head a ~~ by step 
statement of the amount of expenses 
which would be taken out of each de- 
partment when, in the judgment of the 
president, volume was expected to de- 
cline sufficiently to put each step in 8 
eration. The net result of that study 
showed each department head a series of 
ten deflation steps, and the company as 
a whole had the same combined ten 
steps. It was necessary during 1943 to 
go only part of the way in this deflation 
program, but sufficient experience was 
had with it to indicate its practicality un- 
der aggressive managerial guidance. I 
think the lesson here is that any control- 
ler is remiss in his responsibilities if he 
has not developed such a step by step 
expense reduction program. It will 
probably not be his job to put the pro- 
gram into effect, but it definitely is his 
job to place the proper tools in the hands 
of his chief executive so that, when the 
time comes, that executive can put in 
those reductions and say to each of his 
department heads and really mean it, 
“we planned it that way.” 

I said at the outset that I expected to 
offer little that was new. I believe I have 
kept my promise. If there are any val- 
ues to these random remarks it seems to 
me they may be these: 


1. I have attempted to indicate that 
there is decidedly more to postwar plan- 
ning than one finds in the popular con- 
cept of it. 

2. I have sought to emphasize that the 
kind of problems which will face your 
business and mine will not be new, and 
their solution will, as always, be con- 
summated only through blood, sweat 
and tears rather than hunches, hopes and 
dreams. 

3. I have attempted to illustrate the 
specific type of problems by a series of 
questions under many of the important 
headings or categories of problems. 

4. I have attempted to illustrate how 
specific problems of postwar planning 
have been met with specific demon- 
strated results. 


It seems to me that this whole realm of 
problems presents to the controllers of 
America a splendid opportunity. They 
are possessed of more of the facts about 
a business than almost any other individ- 
ual within it. They will accept and 
handle this responsibility and oppor- 
tunity only if they have the vision, the 
breadth, the human touch and the per- 
suasive power to evolve a proper plan of 
attacking these basic questions. They 
can assist in energizing the entire organ- 
ization to utilize these factual tools to 
supplement their decisions. These de- 
cisions must stand the test of a period 
which will be characterized by greater 
competition, by narrower margins, by 
the need for closer controls and by more 
judgment based on fact than we have 
ever seen in the nation’s history. 








Postwar Employment Problems 


Although no one can closely define 
the exact size of our postwar employment 
problems, it is evident that we can draw 
certain broad generalities. It seems to 
me that “viewing with alarm” does little 
good unless some kind of agreement 
comes from our discussions, and it is 
with the hope of adding to sound reason- 
ing that this talk is made. 

First off, I believe that public opinion 
is an all-powerful force which may sup- 
port some postwar experiments, and that 
a good deal of emotion will attend the 
coming home of the service men. Cold 
logic may indicate that when we slip 
back from our wartime boom peaks of 
production we will see some millions of 
job-seekers looking for paychecks which 
nobody offers, yet the average man and 
woman in this country expects full em- 
ployment to go on unchecked and looks 
to the government, in the final resort, to 
see to it that jobs are provided if private 
management can’t carry the load. 

Logic may indicate that wage-rates 
will decline—yet there is undoubted de- 
termination on the part of union leaders 
to keep them up where they are now, or 
at whatever higher level may be attained 
during the course of the manpower 
shortage. 

In this regard, it might be well to de- 
scribe briefly the aims of organized la- 
bor. Some of these goals are being de- 
bated sporadically right now, but many 
of them are believed by some of us to be 
too fantastic for serious discussion. In 
my opinion, spokesmen for government 
and management should throw the 
strong light of reason onto each of them 
in turn, to be sure that the employees 
who hear only the optimistic and wishful 
side get a chance for mature judgment. 

Briefly, the present hopes of unions 
include these: 

1. They hope that wartime wage-rates may 
be held as the normal thing, and that the high- 
est point reached in any trade may be accepted 
generally as the goal for all who work in that 
classification. 

2. They hope that the wartime “extras” 
which have been put into the paycheck may be 
maintained. Among these are many kinds of 
bonuses and incentives, extra pay for vacations 
which are not taken, extensive and perhaps 
full-time pay for union officials and commit- 
teemen, guaranteed annual pay whether the 
worker is idle or not, sick-leave allowance 
whether needed or not, substantial dismissal 
pay, and similar grants. 

3. They hope that before now and the end of 
the war the soldiers may come to look upon 
the unions as their best hope for protection 
against unemployment. They hope that their 
own stay-home members will vote as a unit, 
and that the votes of returning service men 
can be added to this purposeful block. 

4. They hope that management earnings will 
be restricted so that no one can clear more 
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than $25,000 a year. They hope that govern- 
ment will enter many lines of business on a 
monitoring or regulatory basis. They hope 
that taxes will bear most heavily on the $10,- 
000-and-up people and progressively lighter 
below that until the $3,000-or-under people 
are not taxed at all. 

5. They hope that hours of work may drop 
progressively as most men enter the employ- 
ment market, with a national 30-hour standard 
as the desired goal. They hope that all pres- 
ent bargaining rights will be maintained and 
that others may be added through spread of the 
closed shop, union shop, or preferential shop. 

6. They hope that government seizure of 
plants which do not conform to such regula- 
tions as are made into law will be popular and 
easy to use. And, finally, many union leaders 
hope that management may be blind and stupid 
enough to merit return to the dog-house of 
public odium, where it used to reside and 
where some union leaders now dwell. 


Now, taking some of these hopes up 
and examining them, it seems to me that 
we might well admit that they form 
quite a sales package. I should think 
that the average small-salaried man or 
wage earner, if told that postwar luxury 
and security could be his if government 
only willed it that way, would say: “Me 
for that. Where do I vote?” 

I am going to discuss these problems 
from the level of the worried and pa- 
triotic citizen who hopes that we don’t 
fall into another gulf of depression and 
who, even while living in these rapid 
days of boomtime production, believes 
that one day we must return to normal 
and that normal isn’t our present level. 

At the outset I would like to make it 
clear that I believe in listening to the 
voice of the employee either individually 
or collectively. I believe that a good 
idea can come from a union spokesman 
just as easily as it can come from anyone 
else. Maybe some ideas come from the 
unions more easily than from any other 
source, because their biggest problem is 
unemployment and they never forget it. 

I do not believe, however, that class 
warfare and class hatreds are good for 
our country or the people. in it, and I 
resent the efforts of any man to stir up 
these hatreds. I resent the attitude of 
some parts of management which seem 


to believe that all we need is competition 
with no holds barred, and I resent the 
attitude of others who believe that no 
chance for individualism should be left 
in our economy. I believe that wise reg- 
ulation and protection against abuse is 
a national need, and at the same time | 
believe that the chance of reward for in- 
itiative, courage, and self-reliance must 
be maintained and strengthened. 

With reason and intelligence, and 
goodwill, I think that we can talk out 
some of these looming postwar employ- 
ment problems and reach some sort of 
agreement. I would like to touch briefly 
on some of the points mentioned earlier 
as union labor aims: 

1. Jobs for returning veterans cannot 
be guaranteed, and for that matter jobs 
for the present working force cannot be 
guaranteed, in thousands of plants which 
are running full-blast under wartime 
conditions but which will wither and de- 
cline in peacetime. The hopes expressed 
in the Selective Service law, and now 
being further expressed in some com- 
pany pronouncements or clauses for 
union contracts, are hopes which may be 
dashed on rocks of economic necessity. 

I am one who is frightened by the 
possibilities of confusion that may reign 
in our country when the returning serv- 
ice men discover that there is a contest 
on for jobs. Perhaps it won’t happen— 
but it could happen, and very easily. I 
believe that this one subject is worth all 
our attention at this time, and that a lot 
of people are simply closing their eyes to 
the realities. 

Let me describe a simple case for your 
consideration. A manufacturer has a 
good record of 20 or 30 years in business 
before the war, and his employment 
total in that span ranges between 20 and 
25 persons. During wartime, his em- 
ployment total goes up to 600, and 
would go higher if he could get the space 
and equipment. After two or three years 
of war he is entitled to fly a service flag 
with some 125 stars on it. 

Now here is the question which I 
would like to put to you, or to Congress, 
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LABOR HEADACHES AHEAD 


In this straight-from-the-shoulder paper, Mr. Rising urges realistic 
thinking on employment problems to forestall later problems that are 
now developing. General manager of Automotive and Aviation Parts 
Manufacturers, Inc., Detroit, and a long-active student and reporter 
of labor trends, Mr. Rising delivered his observations at the recent 
Midwestern Conference of Controllers in St. Louis. 
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or to any union leader, or any honest 
citizen who believes that the postwar 
employment problem is simple: In the 
peacetime period, this employer's aver- 
age job-offering capacity is not likely to 
be more than twice what it was before 
the war, or around 50 jobs. He will 
have 600 or more at work, and another 
150 or 200 returning from the wars who 
believe that they have a fine A-1 priority 
on a job in that shop. What is the an- 
swer? 

I might add that I didn’t make that 
one up—I can take you to the shop and 
show it to you, and the problem is the 
same with hundreds of other war plants. 

Still on the veterans problem, I want 
to say one more thing briefly and em- 
phatically. It is this: Don’t let emotion 
run away with you. There isn’t an hon- 
est man or woman in this country who 
doesn’t feel that nothing is too good for 
the boys who went to war, but I am 
thinking that we may be so anxious to be 
good to him that we lose sight of some 
ugly realities. 

For example, let’s discuss John Jones 
and Henry Smith—two draftees. John 
goes to the South Pacific and eventually 
returns as a wounded, but wholly re- 
covered, war veteran. Henry doesn’t 
get to the war front, he gets to camp 
where he hates everything and everybody 
until one day he contracts an illness or 
an injury and eventually is discharged. 
He has a service-connected disability. 

Both of these boys are war veterans. 
Can you distinguish between them? They 
both went out from your shop and they 
both return. One is loyal, sincere, and 
just the kind of man you want back. The 
other is surly, tough, and inclined to be- 
lieve that bad luck is all that keeps him 
from being a king. Besides that, he is 
“disabled.” Under your nice shiny 
clause which you fixed up with your 
union, neither you nor your worried 
union leaders can do anything but put 
surly, no-account Henry right at the top 
of plantwide seniority with all the priv- 
ileges of bumping anyone below him. 

I won’t belabor it further. I simply 
want to say that the average American is 
afraid of being thought unpatriotic if he 
expresses such opinions, but that in spite 
of this feeling it would be far more fair 
to the war veterans if we tried to do an 
honest, thoughtful job of this planning 
than to kid them all into feeling that 
jobs in plenty are waiting for all of 
them, and that any man who has had a 
uniform, no matter what kind of a man 
he is while in that uniform, is a prince of 
fellows from then on. 

__2. As to reduction of hours, it is ev- 
ident to anyone that we will drop rather 
tapidly back to the 40-hour week, and 
it may be that we will go further. I do 
not think that we can say flatly that any 
certain number of hours is the best. I 
do feel, however, that part of our prob- 
lem is brought about by the fact that too 
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many of us have the feeling that anyone 
who can work, should work. It seems to 
me that thousands and perhaps millions 
of persons who have been pressed into 
service during the war might go back to 
being housewives, students, servants, 
part-time workers, professional people, 
and service employees. 

This is simply saying in other words 
that there should be some effort made 
to see that jobs go to people who need 
them, first, and that we encourage the 
return of a great many temporary pto- 
duction workers to education, entertain- 
ment, art, recreation, and other pursuits. 

By itself, such a national policy would 
help greatly to ease our problem. The 
short-sighted view is to note that we 
have some 60 millions gainfully em- 
ployed and to assume that we must keep 
that many employed and add some more 
millions from the ranks of veterans. I 
don’t think that is so, at all. 


WAGE-RATE DECLINE 


3. Wage-rates, it seems to me, will de- 
cline after the war, but I do not think 
that they will fall to any great extent. 
The real decline will come in takehome 
wages, because of the drop in overtime. 
For a time, perhaps for some two or 
three years, some producers will run at 
full blast, but the catching-up period will 
end some day and from then on normal 
demand will regulate quantity of goods 
turned out. 

This brings up a terrible problem. 
When takehome falls off badly, so will 
purchasing power. The mere possession 
of cashable war bonds won't allay the 
real nervousness and fear of the individ- 
ual who sees his total income fall. De- 
mands for guaranteed annual or guaran- 
teed weekly takehome will rise in 
tremendous volume. 

Now I believe that Industry in gen- 
eral can make only one answer to this 
demand for guarantees, just as it can 
make only one sensible answer to the re- 
quirement of guaranteed jobs for veter- 
ans plus present working force. It is: 
“Where do we get ovr guarantee ?”’ 

I have thought that a system could be 
devised whereby a standby public works 
program could be kept on tap, ready for 
use in the event of serious decline of na- 
tional work opportunities. Perhaps In- 
dustry on the same basis it uses to plan 
its own course could estimate the num- 
ber of jobs available for a period, and if 
forced to keep men on the payroll for a 
grace period before the standby public 
work took up the slack, could claim in- 
demnities in return. 

That may sound like a merry-go-round 
to you, but it is an attempt to meet the 
problem of job guarantees. Unless dis- 
posal of its goods is guaranteed—which 
seems to me to lead to slothfulness—I 
can’t see any way for Industry to guaran- 
tee jobs without having a time limit and 
also a guarantee that money paid out for 
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non-productive grace periods be reim- 
bursed. About all that management can 
afford to guarantee right now is that it 
will stay in their trying to do its best. 

4. In another field of labor relations, 
the progressive development of good 
labor contracts, I feel that the postwar 
period will witness an entire revolution 
in our practices. 

For one thing, management will be- 
gin to be a petitioning or demanding 
party. That is as it should be—collec- 
tive bargaining is never going to be any 
good as long as one side does all the 
asking and the other all the giving. As 
we get back to more normal pursuits, 
management will have to insist on pay- 
ing more precisely according to the value 
of the work done, and will have to get 
away from the present tendency in many 
quarters to pay anything or grant any- 
thing in order to get a working force. 

I expect a lot of postwar strikes. It 
seems to me that the unions will feel 
rather desperate in the postwar period, 
particularly if a more conservative gov- 
ernment backed by a more conservative 
public opinion forces them to acquire 
more responsibility. I believe that the 
old muscular approach is going to be 
used again, and that management must 
stand for reason and good sense. 

5. Unions are not going to evaporate 
or disappear, but all signs point to a net 
loss in membership. Why this should 
make some union leaders frantic, I don’t 
know, because unions might be far more 
respected if they were better managed 
even though not so fat. My own hunch 
is that the union membership totals will 
decline by a third over the first two or 
three years after the end of the war. 

6. Still another field in which prob- 
lems will arise, and one of which no one 
seems to be much aware, is that of mis- 
placed population. I believe that some 
way must be found to return temporary 
workers to places where they may find a 
more secure and permanent future. 
Granted that the right of the individual 
to choose his own place of residence is 
one that we all want to uphold, it seems 
to me that we might make an effort to 
keep our working population informed 
of opportunities so that those who could 
use such information can do so easily. 

Summing up, the major problem of 
the postwar employment tangle, in my 
opinion, is that of getting the country 
educated to the realization that we are 
starting wrong by assuming that we have 
to keep more than sixty millions of per- 
sons working. It isn’t necessary and it 
isn’t sound. And wrapped up in that 
same fallacious approach is the assump- 
tion that all stay-homes and all veterans 
can be employed at the jobs we see now 
on every hand. Lots of these jobs are 
temporary setups, and it will take some 
time to make the reconversion switch. 
More effort to correct our thinking now 
would save a lot of headaches later. 












When the war is over, our country’s 
“Number One Economic Problem”’ will 
be the same as it was before the war 
started, namely, how to achieve and 
maintain full employment—how to 
provide jobs for all willing workers, 
continuously, year in and year out. 

This statement does not mean that 
there will necessarily be a depression 
immediately after the war. Indeed, ac- 
cumulated shortages of civilian goods 
plus accumulated purchasing power 
may make the transition period a fairly 
prosperous time. But sooner or later, 
either immediately after the war, or 
ten years later, or twenty years later, 
and periodically thereafter, there will 
be great depressions punctuating the 
customary condition of moderate unem- 
ployment, unless something effective is 
done to prevent this wretched condition. 

As is well known, additions to our 
country’s supply of money, under our 
present monetary arrangements, result 
from gold increments and the expan- 
sion of bank credit; decreases in our 
money from their opposites. There is 
no basic plan or philosophy that gov- 
erns the total; and this is a serious fail- 
ing. 

The Full Employment Standard pro- 
poses: 

1. That control of the total amount of 
money be made a function of a Business 
Cycle Control Authority (perhaps the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board of Governors). 

2. That this Authority shall have the power 
of creating new money and turning it over to 
the federal government to pay for public 
works and/or to pay off the Federal debt. 

3. That the Authority, guided by reliable 
statistics on employment and unemployment, 
issue such new money in whatever amounts 
may be necessary any time that a depression 
threatens, so as directly and indirectly to 
stimulate industry and maintain employment 
at the practicable maximum. 


The secular need for more money in 
the United States runs to such large 
figures that it seems unlikely that gold 
and the banks will always produce 
enough to satisfy the national “money 
hunger.” If so, the Authority will have 
the opportunity ‘of supplying a good 
many billions of dollars when a depres- 
sion threatens. 

Specifically, this forecast is based upon 
the attached table and chart, which 
present (for the first time) a series on 
the total amount of money in the 
United States from 1800 to 1940. In 
1800, there was only $43,000,000 in 
cash and bank deposits in the little 
country; in 1940 the figure was $79,- 
002,000,000. Until 1930, the rate of 
growth was fairly steady—on the aver- 
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age the total amount of money in the 
United States has doubled every thir- 
teen years. 

The following projected figures show 
the following probable amounts of 
money needed to properly fill the tills 
and pockets of America in the decades 
immediately ahead. 


MONEY NEEDED BY THE 
UNITED STATES, 1940-1970 


Total Amount Increments Needed 
Needed During the Decade 


1950 $140,000,000,000 $ 61,000,000,000 
1960 250,000,000,000 110,000,000,000 
1970 440,000,000,000 190,000,000,000 


OPERATION OF THE FULL 
EMPLOYMENT STANDARD 

The objects of federal expenditure 
would have to be chosen with care. 
They should be as nearly non-competi- 
tive with private industry as possible, in 
order not to discourage private enter- 
prise and investment. They probably 
can not quite equal the gold standard 
in this respect since it is, of course, the 
“Supreme Boondoggle’’—first the ore is 
dug out of the ground, then it is re- 
fined, then it is put back into the 
ground at Fort Knox. There are, how- 
ever, many other items which are ad- 
mittedly appropriate objects of public 
expenditure, such as highways, school 
houses, and flood control projects. 

The technical apparatus for creating 
and paying out the money increments 
would be simple. The Business Cycle 
Control Authority would issue deter- 
mined periodic quantities of new non- 
interest bearing United States notes, 
and deposit them in the Federal Re- 
serve banks for the account of the 
United States Treasury. These amounts 
would be added to whatever deposit 
credit the Treasury had at the moment. 

The Treasury would not differentiate 
between the dollars thus added to its 
bank accounts and those obtained from 
any other source; but would merely 
draw checks in the usual fashion. Thus 
the increments to the money supply 


would be spent in payment for goods 
and services by the federal government. 

The federal budget would thus be in 
a condition of secular unbalance. It 
would not, however, and should not be 
unbalanced every year. At this point, a 
crucial difference between the Full Em- 
ployment Standard and some current 
plans for federal spending—to give em- 
ployment should be noted: 


The Full Employment Standard does not 
contemplate an indefinitely rising federal 
debt. On the contrary, use of the Full Em- 
ployment Standard would assist in paying 
off the huge war debt, and reducing taxes. 
A domestic federal debt is a burden and 
should be avoided. What the country needs 
is not more debt, but more money! 


So much for the technical set-up, op- 
eration, and basic philosophy of the 
Full Employment Standard. Now let at- 
tention be given to the two basic ques- 
tions— 


1. Would not the injection of so much 
new money be inflationary? 

2. Would the injection of these amounts 
of new money really prevent depression 
—unemployment? 


Would the Full Employment Stand- 
ard be inflationary? 


The answer is No, provided that the 
amounts of new money did not exceed 
what would otherwise be a vacuum in 
the money supply. 

Our old friend, the quantity theory 
of money, pre-supposes a fixed amount 
of production. The United States, how- 
ever, is an expanding economy. The 
population is growing and potential per 
capita production increases rapidly. 
These two factors are multiplicative, 
and, together with the greater wealth 
and income that they create, explain 
why an expanding economy needs more 
money, and can absorb it without price 
inflation. 

Do the facts of American history 
bear out this claim? Most emphatically! 
In 1940 the amount of money was 
1,835 times as large as in 1800. And 
what of the price level? The 1940 price 
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““NUMBER ONE ECONOMIC PROBLEM” 


That is the label Dr. Wernette applies to postwar employment. To 
aid in achieving postwar peace-and-prosperity, he offers “The Full 
Employment Standard.”’ It is a challenge to current and future think- 
ing on economic stability. Dr. Wernette is Associate Professor of 
Business Economics at Harvard University, and presented this paper 
at the February 28 meeting of the Boston Control of The Controllers 
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index was 78.6; it was actually Jower 
than the 1800 figure—83! 

Thus theory and history support the 
roposition that the United States can 
absorb very large monetary increments 
without price inflation. 


Would the Full Employment Stand- 
ard Really Prevent Depression-Unem- 
ployment? 

This question can best be answered 
by reviewing the past operation of our 
country’s present monetary system, and 
contrasting it with the proposed system. 

American economic history since 
1800, as shown in the attached table 
and chart, shows that the total amount 
of money expanded during this long 
period at a fairly satisfactory (and very 
large) rate until 1928. In 1800, there 
was about $43,000,000 total cash in the 
little country. By 1928, that figure had 
grown to $63,228,000,000—an increase 
of more than one thousand times! To 
be sure, the growth was not always at 
the right rate. Under the stress of war, 
too much money was added between 
1860 and 1865; and again between 1915 
and 1919. Even in these instances, how- 
ever, the country soon “grew up to the 
currency.” 

Throughout this long period the 
rapidly growing American economy 
was nourished and stimulated by this 
somewhat irregular and definitely enor- 
mous increase in the quantity of money. 
The population rose from 5,308,000 to 
neatly 120,000,000. Production grew 
even faster. The production index rose 
at least one hundred times. 

Up to 1928, then, the American 
monetary system, largely by accident, 
produced increasing amounts of 
money. It did so somewhat irregularly 
to be sure, and often with bad timing; 
but it did feed more and more lubricat- 
ing oil into the crank-case of the enor- 
mously expanding American economic 
engine. 

But after 1928, the accidental nature 
of this good fortune became clear. 
The money-producing machine slowed 
down, and even went into reverse gear! 
A temporary upswing occurred in 1930, 
but by 1933, the total amount of money 
in the United States had dropped to 
$47,255,000,000. A growing-boy econ- 
omy that typically needed more mone- 
taty blood each year, was being drained 
of money! And we all know what hap- 
pened. Our country experienced a ter- 
tible depression, from whose dulling 
effects we have not yet recovered. 

The appalling impact of the Great 
Depression could have been avoided if 
the men thrown out of work could have 
been employed on public works, fi- 
nanced by newly created money. Their 
spending would have prevented cumu- 
lative loss of jobs by others; and the 
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newly created money eventually would 
have found its way into the pockets 
and bank accounts of people who 
wanted to save, but did not want to 
invest. In this way and in this way only, 
can a widespread desire to save-with- 
out-investing, which is the basic cause 
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Furthermore, there is historical ex- 
perience that re-enforces the claim. The 
current war is providing an instance of 
the operation of something resembling 
the Full Employment Standard, and it 
has in fact produced full employment. 
The federal government has financed 


the war in large part by the sale of 


of depression be satisfied without wide- 
securities to banks. Largely as a result, 


spread unemployment. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Population, Money, Production, and Prices—1800-1940 




















Year Population Money Prices Production 
Amount Total Index of 
Total! in Bank Total Index® Physical 
Circulation? Deposits? Money* Volume® 
Total 
(000,000’s) (000,000’s) (000,000’s) (1926 = 100) (1926-30 = 100) 
1800 5,308,483 $ 27 $ 16 $ 43 83 
1810 7,329,881 55 33 88 84 
1820 9,638,453 67 40 107 68 
1830 12,866,020 87 52 139 59 
1840 17,069,453 186 120 306 62 4.29* 
1850 23,191,876 279 146 425 55 6.73* 
1860 31,443,321 435 310 745 61 11.30* 
1861 448 61 
1862 335 72 
1863 595 90 
1864 670 116 
1865 715 614 132 
1866 673 695 116 10.81 
1867 662 685 105 11.38 
1868 680 745 98 12.02 
1869 664 716 1,380 94 12.49 
1870 =©39, 818,449 675 643 1,318 87 13.40 
1871 716 799 1,515 83 12.82 
1872 738 804 1,542 84 14.57 
1873 752 1,624 2,376 84 14.37 
1874 776 1,740 2,516 81 13.97 
1875 754 2,003 2,757 78 17.08 
1876 728 1,986 2,714 72 16.83 
1877 722 2,004 2,726 68 18.41 
1878 729 1,915 2,644 €2 19.68 
1879 819 2,147 2,966 59 23 .03 
1880 = 50,155,783 973 2,220 3,193 65 c 22.70 
3,757 64 20.25 


2,643 





FOOTNOTES TO TABLE 


‘Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census; Reports of Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Censuses, Population, Vol. 1; Reports of Sixteenth Census, as reported in the Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States, 1941, page 2. 

21800-1899, Annual Report of the United States Comptroller of the Currency, 1900-01, Vol. I, 
pages 333 and 334; 1900-41, Treasury Department, Annual Report of the Secretary, Circula- 
tion Statement of United States Money published monthly, as reported in the Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States, 1937, page 227, and 1941, page 268. 

31865-1919, Annual Report of the United States Comptroller of the Currency, 1919-20, Vol. I, 
pages 260-261 (Annual totals of columns headed Due to Banks, Individual Deposits, Postal 
Savings Deposits, and United States Deposits were added to find total bank deposits); 1840-60, 
1920-40, Statistical Abstract of the Untted States, 1937, page 241, and 1941, page 283 (total 
deposits including interbank and United States deposits of all reporting banks); the figures for 
bank deposits, 1800-1830, are estimates, equal to .6 of the currency figures, the ratio of suc- 
ceeding years. 

4Addition of amount of money in circulation and total bank deposits columns. 

51860-1940, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics; data published currently in 
‘“‘Wholesale Prices,” as reported in the Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1941, pages 355- 
56; the figure for 1941 was found in the Federal Reserve Bulletin, September, 1942, page 945. 
The price indexes for 1800-1850 are the Warren and Pearson figures (Prices, pages 11 and 12) 
adjusted so that 1926 = 100. The decade figures do not show the sharp increase and decrease 
of prices that occurred during and after the War of 1812. 

61839-1932, Warren, G. F., and Pearson, Frank H., Prices, pages 44-45 (column headed 
Total Basic Production); 1933-41 figures are the Federal Reserve industrial production figures 
(Federal Reserve Bulletin, September, 1942, page 945) multiplied by .88 in order to get an ap- 
proximate extension of the Warren and Pearson index. 
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the amount of money in the United 
States has shot up from the 1940 figure 
of $79,002,000,000 to $124,898,000,000 
(June, 1943)—that represents a three- 
year increase of $45,896,000,000. From 
a strictly economic point of view, that 
was too large a jump—bigger than 
necessary to produce full employment; 
it put pressure on the price level. 
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Under the impact of this stream of 
new dollars (added to the old) unem- 
ployment disappeared. Were it not that 
half of the output is in the form of war 
goods, the American people would to- 
day be enjoying a national income one- 
third greater than 1929's, and three 
times greater than 1942's. 

One very important respect, how- 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Population, Money, Production, and Prices—1800-1940 

















Year Population Money Prices Production 
Amount Total Index of 

Total! in Bank Total Index® Physical 
Circulation? Deposits* Money Volume® 
Total 

(000,000’s) (000,000’s) (000,000’s) (1926 = 100) (1926-30 = 100) 

1882 1,174 2,770 3,944 66 24.96 
1883 1,230 2,882 4,112 65 25.07 
1884 1,244 2,835 4,079 60 27.26 
1885 1,293 3,071 4,364 57 2021 
1886 1,253 3,166 4,419 56 26.96 
1887 1,318 3440 5,033 56 27.18 
1888 1,372 3,882 5,254 57 30.69 
1889 1,380 4,304 5,684 57 31.69 
1890 = 62,947,714 1,429 4,564 5,993 56.2 30.09 
1891 1,497 4,677 6,174 55.8 36.18 
1892 1,601 5,293 6,894 D2.2 32.85 
1893 1,597 5,061 6,658 53.4 32.84 
1894 1,661 5,264 6,925 47.9 32.90 
1895 1,602 5,535 7,137 48.8 38.78 
1896 1,506 5,482 6,988 46.5 40.82 
1897 1,640 5,785 7,425 46.6 41.27 
1898 1,838 6,551 8,389 48.5 44.20 
1899 1,904 7,891 9,795 52:2 46.20 
1900 75,994,575 2,081 8,510 10,591 56.1 47.03 
1901 2,203 9,893 12,096 pols 44.57 
1902 2,279 10,622 12,901 58.9 52565 
1903 2,400 11,177 13,577 59.6 53.29 
1904 2,553 11,863 14,416 59.7 57.20 
1905 2,623 13,330 15,953 60.1 60.47 
1906 2,775 14,205 16,980 61.8 63.87 
1907 2,814 15,356 18,170 65.2 61.90 
1908 3,079 15,113 18,192 62.9 60.91 
1909 3,149 16,590 19,739 67 .6 65.86 
1910 91,972,266 3,149 17,563 20,712 70.4 67.45 
1911 3,263 18,576 21,839 64.9 65.07 
1912 3,335 19,716 23,051 69.1 75.80 
1913 3,419 20,135 23,554 69.8 71.30 
1914 3,459 21,330 24,789 68.1 74.36 
1915 3,320 22,028 25,348 69.5 79.49 
1916 3,649 26,348 29,997 85.5 78.78 
1917 4,066 30,439 34,505 175 83.42 
1918 4,482 32,556 37,038 131.3 83.21 
1919 4,877 37,633 42,510 138.6 80.81 
1920 105,710,620 5,468 41,725 47,193 154.4 88.72 
1921 4,911 38,665 43,576 97.6 73 .00 
1922 4,463 41,128 45,591 96.7 83.11 
1923 4,823 44,250 49,073 100.6 93.41 
1924 4,849 47,709 52;558 98.1 91.28 
1925 4,815 51,995 56,810 103.5 95.01 
1926 4,885 54,069 58,954 100.0 99.35 
1927 4,851 56,751 61,602 95.4 99.65 
1928 4,797 58,431 63,228 96.7 103 .09 
1929 4,746 57,911 62,657 95.3 103 .66 
1930 122,775,046 4,522 59,847 64,369 86.4 93.14 
1931 4,822 56,865 61,687 73.0 85.27 
1932 5,695 45,390 51,085 64.8 73.56 
1933 5,721 41,534 47,255 65.9 60.72 
1934 5,373 46,625 51,998 74.9 66.00 
1935 5,567 51,586 57,153 80.0 76.56 
1936 6,241 58,340 64,581 80.8 90 . 64 
1937 6,447 59,822 66,269 86.3 99.44 
1938 6,461 59,380 65,841 78.6 78.32 
1939 7,047 64,577 71,624 77.1 95.04 
1940 131,669,275 7,848 71,154 79,002 78.6 108.24 














ever, in which this experiment differs 
from the Full Employment Standard js 
that the war spending is being financed 
by expansion of the federal debt, which 
would not occur under the Full Em. 
ployment Standard. 

Nevertheless, the current experience, 
added to theoretical analysis, demon- 
strates beyond any doubt that unem. 
ployment can in fact be extinguished 
by the creation and expenditure of 
large amounts of money. The war will 
not have been entirely wasteful if that 
lesson sinks in. 


NECESSARY CHARACTERISTICS OF A 
SUCCESSFUL SOLUTION 


Neither analysis nor experience sug- 
gests that a satisfactory solution for the 
unemployment problem had been found 
before the war started. Since the prob- 
lem is going to be even tougher after 
the war, because of the enormous fed- 
eral debt burden and the technological 
increase in productivity, it is clear that 
a new solution is absolutely necessary. 
The new solution must have certain 
definite characteristics: 

1. It must be potent. A program consist- 
ing of pious hopes, or surveys, or feeble as- 
sistance will not do. 

2. It must provide fluctuating, rather than 
steady stimulus and support—assistance be- 
ing given conversely to the ability of indus- 
try to provide enough jobs. 

3. It must not require either the continua- 
tion, or worse, the enlargement of the Fed- 
eral debt. 

4, It must involve a minimum of govern- 
mental regulation of industry; and be con- 
sistent with policies designed to encourage 
business enterprise. 

5. It must do two things in time of in- 
cipient depression: 

(a) Prevent the cumulative spread of de- 
clining investment, by sustaining the mone- 
tary income of the whole people and thus 
maintaining industry’s markets for goods and 
services; and 

(b) Provide employment for those who, 
(presumably relatively few) despite this 
stimulus, lose their jobs. 


The proposal of this paper—called 
the Full Employment Standard— is of- 
fered as possessing these characteristics. 
Nay more—the Full Employment Stand- 
ard possesses these essential character- 
istics to a unique degree, in the sense 
that this monetary proposal is so essen- 
tial that (1) without it no program, 
however comprehensive, will succeed; 
and (2) it is, by itself, so potent that it 
would provide continuous prosperity 
and full employment without any other 
special policies or mechanisms. 

In view of our country’s varied ex- 
perience of the past fourteen years, any- 
one may be excused for wondering 
whether America is faced by a wretched 
choice—we can have peace-and-depres- 
sion, or war-and-prosperity. The Full 
Employment Standard—unorthodox 
but logical—is offered as the means of 
achieving peace-and- prosperity. 
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DON’T TRY IT THIS WAY! 
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PREPARING payroll checks 
isn’t child’s play . . . and 
it's nothing to toy around 
with! If you want a pay- 
roll method that will — 

Cut down the time it takes to 


write checks and get them 
to your employees 


Cut down the cost per check 


™.W. AYER & SON 


Cut down on record keeping 
— and help solve your man- 
power problem — 


Simply call your nearest 
Comptometer Co. represen- 
tative and ask for details on 
the Comptometer Check- 
and-Payroll Plan. There’s 
and he’ll be 


no charge... 


COMPTOMETER 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES AND METHODS 


happy to explain this quick 
and efficient method with- 
out obligation. The Compt- 
ometer, made only by Felt 
& Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company, 1734 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, 
Illinois, is sold exclusively 
by the Comptometer Co. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Annual Meeting Plans to Meet Bile 
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By Paul Haase 


For the second time in its 13-year history, The Con- 
trollers Institute of America will hold its Annual Meet- 
ing in Chicago, under the auspices of the Chicago 
Control, which is the second largest of the 36 local 
units of the organization. The dates: Monday, October 
2 through Wednesday, October 4, 1944. All sessions 
will be conducted in the Hotel Stevens. 

Because of the expected immediacy of industrial re- 
conversion—the beginnings of that program being 
slated for the middle of this month by the War Produc- 
tion Board—the Program Committee is building the 
subjects for discussion around the major themes of the 
present status of the war economy and the financial, 
fiscal and economic problems to be anticipated in con- 
nection with postwar reconversion. 

The Executive Committee, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Allen U. Hunt, controller of the Jewel Tea 
Company, Inc., Barrington, Illinois, and past president 
of the Chicago Control, and the Program Committee, 
which is headed by Mr. J. F. Brandt, vice-president and 
comptroller, Swift & Company, have approached pro- 
gram development with these two considerations: the 
importance of holding a national assemblage of con- 
trollers during the height of the war crisis, and the neces- 
sity of developing a working conclave which, through 
the presentation of material of incalculable value to 
controllers, will thereby justify them and their com- 
panies for the time and expense involved in attendance. 


Highly Important Meeting 

No more important business meeting will be held in 
1944 than this Thirteenth Annual National Meeting of 
The Institute. Nor have any of the past annual conven- 
tions of The Institute come at a time that is more strate- 
gic so far as the making of decisions which will influ- 
ence the economic affairs of the nation and of American 
corporations—industrial, financial, or distributing— 
for years to come. 

Each session of the Thirteenth Annual National Meet- 
ing of The Institute is being built around one central 
theme, and in addition to the major sessions, there will 
be a series of special group meetings and industry con- 
ferences, as well as special consideration of broad- 
gauge subjects of current interest at luncheons sched- 
uled for each of the three days of the convention. 
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Iustitute’s 3th Clunual National Meeting, October 2-3Aln 
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Outstanding names from the business, governmental, 
labor, financial and educational fields will stud the pro- 
gram for the general sessions, the luncheons and the 
special group and industry conferences. In addition, 
technical experts from the government and a number 
of well-informed members of The Institute have 
agreed to appear during the many general and special 
sessions. 


Eric A. Johnston To Address Annual Dinner 


The highlight of the Thirteenth Annual National 
Meeting will be the traditional Annual Dinner, which 
will mark the close of the presidential year of Mr. John 
C. Naylor, who is vice-president and controller of Pet 
Milk Company, St. Louis. Mr. Naylor will preside on 
that occasion, and the speaker at the Annual Dinner 
will be Mr. Eric A. Johnston, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, and one of today’s 
outstanding platform personalities. Mr. Johnston re- 
cently returned from an extensive trip through Russia 
and Siberia and has definitely given his acceptance of 
the invitation to address the assembled controllers on 
the evening of October 3. 

The opening session of the 1944 Annual Meeting on 
Monday morning, October 2, will be keyed to the 
theme “Past is Prologue.” This will be a discussion of 
the economic outlook with emphasis on the broad 
forces shaping American and world destinies. Dr. 
Harley A. Lutz, professor of public finance at Princeton 
University and chief economist of Tax Foundation, 
New York, has already accepted the invitation to ap- 
pear at that session in a presentation based on financial 
and tax aspects. A second economist of national re- 
nown will be announced in the next issue of “The 
Controller,” and by means of a special bulletin to the 
members of The Institute. Mr. John A. Donaldson, 
controller of Butler Brothers, Chicago, and past presi- 
dent of The Institute, has been invited to be the pre- 
siding officer at the morning session. 

The Luncheon Session on Monday will hear Mr. 
William B. Benton, vice-president of the University of 
Chicago and former associate of OPA Administrator 
Chester Bowles, in the advertising firm of Benton & 
Bowles. Mr. Benton is prominently identified with the 
affairs of the Committee for Economic Development. 
He will be introduced by Mr. Henry C. Perry, past 
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Bilevelopments at Home and Abroad 
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ntal, resident of The Institute and chairman of its Com- ing arranged under the general chairmanship of Mr. 
pro- mittee on Education, who is treasurer of Heywood- Kelly Y. Siddall, controller, The Procter & Gamble 
the Wakefield Company, Gardner, Massachusetts. Company, Cincinnati. Mr. Edward J. Dowd, control- 
ion, ler, Schwitzer-Cummins Company, Indianapolis, is serv- 
aber Analysis of War Contract Problems ing as vice-chairman of this program. Industries for 
lave War contract problems will be the subject under con- which plans are already definite regarding conferences 
cial sideration at the Monday afternoon session, under the include: 
direction of Mr. Dundas Peacock, controller of Elliott Automobiles and Aircraft Chairman, A. I. Hawkins, The 
Company, Jeannette, Pennsylvania, who is chairman of Timken-Detroit Axle Com- 
The Institute’s Committee on War Contract Termina- pany, Detroit 
onal tion Policies and Procedures. Three speakers are sched- Banking and Investment Chairman, F. B. DeMayo, Amerti- 
rich uled to discuss various aspects of war contract problems — eg a Corpora- 
ohn on this program. One of these will be Mr. George D. Chemicals ideo dua W. Schwarz 
Pet Bailey of Ernst & Ernst, Certified Public Accountants, Wyandotte Chemicals Corpo- 
on Detroit. Mr. Bailey is vice-president of the American ration, Wyandotte, Michigan 
ner Institute of Accountants. Appearing with him will be Foodsand Allied Products Chairman, L. E. Felton, Minne- 
ber an outstanding representative from business and a sota Valley Canning Com- 
ay's prominent individual of high rank in the war contract 1, oa ice a, re a oar 
: field from Washington, D. C. The names of the two Oy 
re ied gon, 9 . dential Insurance Company of 
ssia latter individuals will be released shortly. America, Newark, N. J. 
of In addition, a dramatization depicting the handling Iron and Steel Chairman, Walter H. Dupka, 
on of an actual contract termination is being considered Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpo- 
to round out this session. This latter attraction will : ration, Pittsburgh 
on follow the pattern of the successful renegotiation “‘skit”’ pe Sey and Heavy Chairman to be named 
the presented at the Eleventh Annual Meeting in Chicago, Paper and a Products Chairman, E. W. Weston, The 
of in 1942. Weston Paper & Manufactur- 
yad Postwar reconversion will be analyzed at the Tuesday ing Company, Dayton 
Dr. morning session of the Annual Meeting, which will be Petroleum Chairman, William L. Naylor, 
ton chairmanned by Mr.. Louis M. Nichols, comptroller, ae Cepains, Fa 
on, General Electric Supply Corporation, Bridgeport; public Utilities Chaienuie Victor C. Seiter, Citi- 
ap- chairman of The Institute’s Committee on Postwar zens Gas and Coke Utility, In- 
‘ial Controllership Problems, and chairman of the Sub- dianapolis 
re- committee on Surplus Materials Disposal of The In- ° Publishers Chairman, W. H. Kerman, The 
“he stitute’s Committee on War Contract Termination  Sasrbey ont Publishing 
the Policies and Procedures. : Radio, Electrical and Al- Chita: »D. HL Schultz, Leeds 
on, Two speakers, representative of the governmental lied Industries & Northrup Company, Phila- 
2Si- and the business viewpoints, have been invited and an delphia 
re- acceptance has already been received by the Committee Textiles Chairman, E. V. Batteurs, Indus- 
from Mr. Robert J. Watt, International Representative, pcx ar a Corporation, 
F ° evelan 
American Federation of Labor. Transportation sony J. J. Anzalone, Alle- 
tor 14 Special Industry Conferences ee 
& Following the second of the series of feature lunch- In addition to the industry conferences on Tuesday 
he eons, which is scheduled for Tuesday noon, the dele- afternoon, there will be a special session designed par- 
nt. gates will convene in a series of special meetings that ticularly for delegates not taking part in an industry 
ast afternoon. A total of 14 industry conferences is be- conference. This program will be under the chairman- 
ik FI III III IAI II ISAS AA AAAI IISA AAAS ASIII ISIS ASSIA IIIS SASS AAAI ISI IAA ASASAS SA A A I A 


Jn Opportunity To Discuss Tomorrow's Problems Today! s 
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Thirteenth Annual National Meeting 
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ship of Mr. Stanley W. Duhig, vice-president and treas- 
urer, Shell Union Oil Corporation, who is a national 
director of The Institute. 

The first subject to be considered will be “Reports to 
Shareholders,” The speaker will be Dean J. Hugh 
Jackson, Graduate School of Business, Stamford Uni- 
versity, who has made a special study in this field dur- 
ing the past few years. 

The second subject at this special session will be 
“Current Developments in Social Security Legislation.” 
Mr. Clarence A. Jackson, executive vice-president, In- 
diana State Chamber of Commerce, will discuss this 
subject. 

Taxes will be the focal point of the discussions all 
day Wednesday. The program for the morning and 
afternoon sessions is now being developed by Mr. 
Oscar N. Lindahl, vice-president-finance, Carnegie-I]l- 
linois Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, and past president 
of The Institute. Mr. Lindahl is chairman of The In- 
stitute’s Committee on Federal Taxation. 


Beardsley Ruml Luncheon Speaker 


Already announced as the speaker at the Wednesday 
luncheon is Mr. Beardsley Ruml, the famous author of 
the Ruml Plan, who has gained additional recognition 
in recent weeks with his proposals for postwar elimina- 
tion of corporate federal income taxation. Mr. Ruml’s 
address will provide a high point in the deliberations 
of the Annual Meeting. 

Another speaker on Wednesday will be Mr. Norman 
D. Cann, Deputy Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
In addition to other specific items, Mr. Cann is ex- 
pected to discuss methods of procedure in his Bureau. 

Reappraisal of Section 722 and the carry-back provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Law will be presented by 
Mr. Alger B. Chapman of New York, who is a partner 
of Alvord & Alvord, Washington, D. C. and who 
serves as special consultant to The Institute’s Commit- 
tee on Federal Taxation. 

Other “Tax Day” subjects, for which speakers will 
be announced shortly, are “Methods of Gaining Ap- 
proval of Pension Trust and Retirement Plans Through 
the New Field Office Program of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue,” and “Recent Important Rulings and 
Decisions in the Corporate Tax Field of Interest to 
Controllers and Financial Officers.” 


Reception and Social Sessions 


From three to five on Sunday afternoon, it is planned 
to have a general reception for members in the Hotel 
Stevens. This will follow the meeting at 2 P.M. of cur- 
rent and past officers and directors of local controls, to 
which all members of The Institute are invited. 





On Monday evening, a special get-acquainted meet- 
ing will be held with a program of entertainment pre- 
ceding and following dinner. There will be no speaker 
at the Monday evening gathering. 

Controllers and financial officers of corporations 
who are planning attendance at the Thirteenth Annual 
National Meeting of The Institute can look forward to 
this opportunity to discuss tomorrow’s problems today 
with full confidence that this working convention will 
provide them with additional facts for the successful 
handling of their business responsibilities. 

The Executive Committee urges that hotel reserva- 
tions be made at once and that rail and other travel 
accommodations be taken care of at the earliest pos- 
sible time. 

Remember the dates: October 2, 3, 4, 1944—and the 
place: Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 


Early Hotel Reservations Advised 


THE STEVENS 
Chicago 


Mr. Walter Hallerberg 
Chairman of Arrangements Committee 
Controllers Institute of America 


Dear Mr. Hallerberg: 

Please advise the members of The Controllers Insti- 
tute that we are looking forward with a great deal of 
pleasure to your convention, scheduled at the Stevens, 
October 2, 3 and 4. 

We have made arrangements with you and your com- 
mittee for an excellent schedule of rooms to take care 


July 22, 1944 


- of all activities. We are also prepared to reserve com- 


fortable guest room accommodations, sufficient to take 
care of at least 1,000 out-of-town and local members. 

To do this, we are reserving approximately 800 guest 
rooms for your use. These will be held for definite 
reservation by your individual members and guests, 
until September 18, which is two weeks prior to the 
opening of your meeting. We believe this would give 
them ample time in which to get in their reservations. 

Reservations received up to that time will be guar- 
anteed. Further, it will be our purpose to take care of 
last minute reservations for those few who cannot de- 
cide whether or not they will be in attendance until a 
few days before the convention opens. 

We are furnishing you with hotel reservation cards 
and hope you will urge your members to return them 
to us without delay, stating definitely the type of guest 
room accommodations they want. 

Cordially yours, 
THE STEVENS HOTEL 
(Signed) Pau S. VAN AUKEN 
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THE MIMEOGRAPH DUPLICATOR OFFERS YOU 
A SINGLE-WRITING METHOD OF HANDLING— 


1—Purchase orders, receiving and inspection records. 2—Ship- 
ping and billing paper work. 3—Production control material. 
4—Operating instructions, service books, parts lists and main- 
tenance instructions. 5—Engineering department requirements. 


The Mimeograph* duplicator is the standard of speed and leg- 
ibility in the one-writing system. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. copvniant 1944, A. 8. o1¢k company 
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Positions Wanted 











Finance—Tax Executive 


Fifteen years’ finance company experience. 
Thorough knowledge accounting, taxes, finance. 1 
New York State C.P.A. Experienced in nego. : 
tiation, renegotiation, termination of war con- 
tracts, working out banking arrangements, fac. 


tory problems, liquidations and reorganizations, P 
o Capable of assuming full management or as. ‘ 
% i. sisting chief executive. Address Box 106, ‘ 


c/o “The Controller,” One East Forty-second : 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. - 


Controller—Treasurer—Assistant to 
President 1 


Are you helping our govern- 


Thirty-seven-year-old member of The Insti- I 
tute with 22 years’ accounting and industrial 
° ° experience, including 7 years public account- 
ment by stressing in your ing, 6 years as controller and 1 year as assist- 
ant to president of large manufacturing and I 

mining company with diversified interests, de- ( 

oe : ’ ‘ sires connection with aggressive concern with d 
publicity that it 1s important postwar future. Certified Public Accountant € 
since 1932. University graduate. Married, with F 


2 children. Broad experience in federal and i 
for War Bond purchasers to state income tax matters; internal auditing and € 
controls; costs; budgets; financial analyses F 


and surveys; contacts with government agen- I 
° ? cies; all phases of renegotiation; personnel ; 
keep their bonds: matters, including representation of manage- S 
ment in dealing with unions; Section 722 
I.R.C. Thoroughly familiar with salary stabili- 


zation controls. Have teaching experience; 
trained in Spanish language; experienced in 


If you need more Safety De- public speaking, and have written for tech- 


nical publications. High degree of initiative, P 
‘ vi 2 - aggressiveness, personality, and judgment. F 
posit Boxes write us immedi- Capable of organizing and of discharging f 
? heavy load of responsibilities. Thoroughly ] 
versed in meme and corporation proce- I 
° dures. Have traveled extensively. Preferred lo- 
ately. Your prompt reply will cation, Pacific West Coast. Address Box Num- : 
ber 450, “The Controller,” One East Forty- 
. h ‘ second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
help us to bring the importance ho A 
Treasurer, Executive, ‘Man Friday” 
‘ Age 34, married, one child, draft deferred, 
of more Safety Deposit Boxes 10 ath heavy all-around CPA experience 
specializing costs, systems, taxes, budgets. Au- 
° thor, lecturer. Heavy experience before gov- 
to the attention of the proper ernment departments, know war laws and 
way about in Washington. Want essential 
connection where there crags to “go places” ‘ 
‘ ostwar; small or large but /ive organization. 
G overnment al Ag encics. iatatan only. $9,000. Address Box Num- 5 
ber 447, “The Controller,’ One East Forty- J 
second Street, New York 17, N. Y. r 
st 
fficer in Controller’s or Treasurer’s 
DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED ag - eraswer : 
CANTON 2, OHIO A member of The Controllers Institute, age 
35, married, father of four children, presently h 
employed, who will be able to secure release P 
within thirty days, desires a position as an C 
officer in Comptroller’s or Treasurer's Depatt- 
ment of manufacturing, industrial or banking G 


organization. University trained, at present tu 
studying law. Eighteen years’ experience 10 0 
banking and manufacturing fields. Assistant H 
Auditor of largest Trust Company in the th 
world. At present with one of the leading 


engineer-Contracting companies as Comptrol- 
ler’s Assistant and officer of subsidiary com- 
pany, handling contracts of hundreds. of mil- 
lions of dollars; supervising personnel 19 4 








py excess of two hundred and procedures of ac- R 
ons \ Systems to Fit the Routine counting and financial nature. Salary to " 
. ty tor CARDINEER TRA-DEX FLEX-SITE in line with present earnings, $12,000.00 per 

/ ROTARY FILES VERTICAL VISIBLE FILES VISIBLE BOOK year. Address Box Number 446, “The Con- ‘ 

se Ware caus nosy anne Chesh: Koc Rakonasi¥i sete troller,” One East Forty-second Street, New , 





York 17,2 YY: 
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Positions Wanted 











Executive Accountant 


Thirty-eight year executive seeks connection 
jeading to participation in financial, account- 
ing and tax management of progressive organi- 
zation with postwar plans. 

Trained and experienced; good background 
as Auditor-Controller and Treasurer of top- 
notch corporations. Familiar with corporate 
structures, taxes, controls, working out bank- 
ing arrangements, renegotiations. New York 
State C.P.A., capable of assuming full manage- 
ment or assisting chief executive. 

Address Box Number 106, “The Control- 
ler,” One East Forty-second Street, New York 
17, N. Y. 


Controller—Assistant Controller 


Accountant—Thirty-nine years of age, at 
present employed as assistant controller in large 
Chicago manufacturing and sales organization 
desires to make a change. Trained and experi- 
enced in cost accounting, budgetary control, 
Federal, State and local taxes, general account- 
ing, tax relief, renegotiation, etc. Twelve years 
executive accounting and managerial experience. 
Position desired Controller, Assistant Control- 
ler or equivalent. Address Box Number 449, 
“The Controller,” One East Forty-second 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Controller—Assistant Controller 

Secretary-Treasurer steel tube manufactur- 
ing company with fifteen years’ experience all 
phases of accounting, including special war 
problems with large and small manufactur- 
ing companies. Present position eliminated in 
forthcoming merger. Minimum salary $7500. 
Age 37, C.P.A., University graduate. Address 
Box Number 448, ‘The Controller,” One 
East Forty-second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





OBITUARY 











Earl O. Dunlap 


Mr. Earl O. Dunlap, who retired in 1943 
as third vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York, died on 
July 5 at his home in East Orange, New 
Jersey. He was seventy-five years old. Mr. 
Dunlap was a member of The Controllers In- 
stitute of America from December 1939 until 
October 1943 when he resigned following his 
fetirement from active business affairs. 

Mr. Dunlap joined the Metropolitan in 1917, 
having previously been associated with the 
Pittsburgh Life and Trust Company. He be- 
came third vice-president in 1939. 

Mr. Dunlap was a member of the Board of 
Governors of the American Institute of Ac- 
tuaries from 1912 to 1918 and vice-president 
of the Institute of Internal Auditors in 1942. 
He 1S survived by his wife, a daughter, a son, 
two sisters and a brother. 


Amos A. Shifty 


Word of the death of Amos A. Shifty, 
secretary and comptroller, Lake Shore Tire and 
Rubber Company, Des Moines, has been re- 
ceived at National Headquarters of The In- 
stitute. Mr. Shifty was a member of The In- 
Stitute since August, 1940 and holder of 
Membership Certificate Number 1716. 







% “a 


Mail Distribution Slow? > 


‘Where the *z-* is my mail? I’ve been 
here over an hour and it hasn’t showed 
up yet. Thisis the fifth time this week 
it’s been late! No wonder our office 
doesn’t get rolling until 10:30—no 
wonder we don’t get things done. Why 
is the handling of our mail the slowest, 
most inefficient operation in our or- 
ganization?” 
























4 Does Mail Go Out Late? 


“What! You didn’t get our quota- 
tion? Why, that went down to our 
mailroom at 2 o’clock yesterday—it 
should have caught the 5:30 plane! I 
guess our mailroom needs a good, 
thorough overhauling.” 













Here’s a Prescription > 


The trouble is, Mr. Executive, you [4% 
haven’t given your mail-handling de- 
partment the expert supervision or 
the modern systems and machines 
you have given your other depart- 
ments. Cure your mail-handling ail- 
ments with CC mail-handling systems 
and machines. Plan your modern, 
postwar mailroom now. Our special- 
ists will gladly help you. 


Metered Mail Systems . . . Postal and Parcel Post Scales . . . Letter Openers . . . Envelope 
Sealers ...Multipost Stamp Affixers ... Mailroom Equipment. (Many Units available.) 


MME R ( IAL Buy Extra War Bonds 
NTROLS 


(OT) <3 510) 7-4 BLO) 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Stockholders’ Reports Show Improvement 


In the largest study of its kind ever under- 
taken, Weston Smith, Business Editor of ‘‘Fi- 
nancial World,” this year handled 1,000 re- 
ports in the “Annual Survey of Stockholder 
Annual Reports”, the results of which appear 
in the July 5th issue of “Financial World,” 
national weekly magazine. Of the thousand 
annual reports for 1943 submitted, 254 book- 
lets were judged as “modern,” and received 
the “Highest Merit Award” citation, and 361 


number of pages, cutting the trim size and 
leaving off the covers. In the case of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
which prints a million copies of its annual 
report, the cover was omitted and eight pages 
dropped with a resulting saving of more than 
a carload of paper. 

In the same issue of “Financial World,” 
Mr. Smith announces the appointment of an 
independent board of experts to select the out- 





SURVEY OF STOCKHOLDER ANNUAL REPORTS 





REPORTS 
EXAMINED 


CLASSIFIED 
AS MODERN 


UNCHANGED 
IN _A_DECADE 


REGARDED 
AS IMPROVED 





100% 

















72% 














SOURCE FINANCIA, WORE 








were classified as “improved,’ and were 
awarded “Honorable Mention.” 

In last year’s survey of 766 reports, Mr. 
Smith selected 166 booklets for 1942 as “mod- 
ern,’ and 282 as “improved,” representing a 
marked improvement from the results of the 
survey of 1941 reports (see chart). 

In the article accompanying the survey, Mr. 
Smith pointed out that the leading corpora- 
tions made a valiant effort in their 1943 an- 
nual reports to conserve paper by reducing the 


GRAPHIC BY PICE-8. 8. 3, com 


standing annual report in each industry from 
his 254 “Highest Merit Award” winners. Dr. 
Lewis Haney, Professor of Economics, New 
York University, is chairman of the committee, 
which also includes Norman Bel Geddes, in- 
dustrial designer, Glenn Griswold, editor of 
the newsletter ‘Planning,’ C. Norman Stabler, 
financial editor of New York Herald-Tribune 
and Raymond C. Mayer, president of National 
Association of Public Relations Counsel, Inc. 
of New York. 





Now Available! 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 
of the 


THIRD ANNUAL INSTITUTE 
ON FEDERAL TAXATION 


November 13-24, 1944 


FOR BULLETIN CP, ADDRESS 


Division of General Education 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


100 Washington Square East 
New York 3, N. Y. 














Qualifications of an 
Office Manager 


Discussing “A Qualified Office Manager,” 
at the recent conference of the National Of. 
fice Managemnt Association, Mr. Alvin E, 
Dodd, President of the American Management 
Association, said: 


“The present emergency has demonstrated 
beyond question the absolute necessity for 
having the best management ability obtain. 
able for administering every conceivable phase 
of office production and coordination. 

“Poor office management has often resulted 
in unfortunate set-backs in business and jn- 
dustry, seriously interfering with the war ef. 
fort, hindering and obstructing it to a la- 
mentable degree. It is reasonable to say that 
the delays and disturbances could in great 
part have been avoided had qualified office 
managers been on the job. 

“A good many organizations have recog- 
nized how disastrous inefficiency in the office 
can be. They have given serious considera- 
tion to unsatisfactory conditions and have 
placed office management on a par in character 
and performance with every other form of 
management required for the successful opera- 
tion of their establishments. 

“It can be taken for granted, therefore, that 
forward-looking top-management has come to 
understand that a properly qualified office 
manager should be thoroughly informed about 
and experienced in the application of the 
principles and practices of modern scientific 
management, and that he should use them in 
his work just as intensively as any manager of 
production is expected to do. 

“I suggest the following as the important 
elements of the job with which a qualified 
office manager should have more than just a 
passing acquaintance. 


1. Planning, Control and Organization Prin- 
ciples 
. Work Simplification and Standardization 
. Methods and Procedures 
. Space Layout 
. Form design, paper, printing, and dupli- 
cation processes 
6. Indexing and Filing 
7. Lighting, Ventilation and Sound-proofing 
8. Appliances, Furniture, and Equipment 
9. General Office Services 
10. Above all, a qualified office manager in 
these times should know the funda- 
mentals of Personnel Administration. 


WV RW NY 


“I believe there is proof that a new day is 
at hand for the qualified office manager, and 
that top management is ready to give him his 
‘place in the sun’—If he can justify it by a 
provable, profitable, productive contribution to 
the success of the organization, which has 
charged him with the responsibility for the 
efficient management of its office. 





TIMELY FIGURES! 
Send your inventory and other emergency 
computations to a skilled organization of 
public calculators. Dependable results. 


ATLAS CALCULATING SERVICE 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 








APPRAISALS 
Made by qualified experts in all lines 
STANDARD APPRAISAL COMPANY 


6 CHURCH ST. 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
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NORDEN BOMBSIGHTS-— Years of experience 
in precision manufacturing are enabling Bur- 
roughs to render an extremely important service 
to the nation by producing and delivering the 
famous Norden bombsight—one of the most 
Precise instruments used in modern warfare. 


* * * 
FIGURING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES are 
also being produced by Burroughs for the Army, 
Navy, U. S. Government, Lend-Lease and those 


business enterprises whose requirements are 
approved by the War Production Board, 





Bond buying keeps them flying! 
BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND TODAY 


Spewed onto an enemy airfield behind the battle lines, paratroops 
and glider-borne infantry strike fierce blows to wrest the field from 
the enemy. While the struggle flames, planes of the Troop Carrier 
Command shuttle overhead, between battle and base, bringing up 
reinforcements, supplies, food and ammunition, and evacuating 
casualties to dressing stations and field hospitals. 


When the field is won, planes land heavier equipment, and facilities 
are repaired for use against the enemy. Miniature construction 
machinery is flown in, and skilled technicians speed rehabilitation 
of the area with their compact, efficient equipment—tractors, bull- 
dozers, sheep’s-foot rollers, graders. When they finish, they are flown 
to other assignments, and the fighters stay behind to hold and use 
the field while ground forces fight overland to join them. 


The smooth working of these complicated operations is the result 
of most careful preparation, involving a great amount of figuring, 
accounting and statistical work. On this, and hundreds of other 
wartime figuring tasks, Burroughs machines are providing the speed 
and accuracy essential to Victory. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY « DETROIT 32 


Burroughs 









FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES * NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ¢ BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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This calculator writes pay checks 
(and detailed earnings statements) 


CLEAR 
COMPLETE 
ACCURATE 










@ With the Printing Calculator, wide-carriage model, it’s a lead-pipe cinch — as the 
picture plainly shows. You do the work once, and once only. All the essential figures 
are printed — automatically calculated —in one quick operation. The carriage tabu- 
lates swiftly from one recording —* to another, whenever necessary. The clear- 
cut carbon copy is permanently file-able. 

Here is a calculating machine your office can also use in half a dozen other valuable, 
time-saving ways... for posting and calculating Work Orders — for extending 
quantity by price on purchase requisitions and incoming invoices — for computing 
engineering data and cost estimates directly onto specification sheets ...to name 
only a few. 

Along with the added flexibility provided by its wide carriage, the Printing Calcula- 
tor is more than ever the ideal all-purpose calculating machine. It’s a great manpower 
conserver, especially in today’s scarce-of-help office, for it speeds the flow of vital 
figures. Its simple, one-hand keyboard banishes con- 

fusion. Its printing feature safeguards the work — ———— 
abolishes hidden errors— eliminates the need for Pa ieamence © 
re-run to prove accuracy ...And its ability to mul- sl 
tiply, divide, add, subtract—and print—lets this 
one machine do the job of two! 

We urge all businessmen to investigate this 
time-saving office “machine-tool.” For details, 
just phone our nearest office or write us at 
Buffalo 5, New York. 


The Printing Calculator is available on WPB approval, to 
help conserve manpower, oo war work, maintain meces- 
sary civilian economy. Talk it over with our representative. 


‘AUTOMATIC 


by and 


The only PRINTING calculator with automatic division 
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Expediting Pension and 
Profit-Sharing Plans 


Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, on July 14, 1944, ap. 
nounced a program for expediting action 
on pension and profit-sharing plans, with 
a view to making rulings on all pending 
cases before the end of 1944, 

A large staff of specially trained revenue 
agents throughout the country has been dele- 
gated authority to consider and rule upon 
all plans becoming effective after December 
31, 1941. This will enable employers to 
work out their plans conveniently and ex- 
peditiously with revenue agents in their own 
locality. 

Heretofore, consideration of all such plans 
was centralized in Washington so that a 
group of specialists could formulate the 
policies affecting the highly complex legal 
and actuarial problems involved in these 
plans. This group has now developed pro- 
cedures and trained enough field agents so 
that it is possible to transfer the bulk of 
the work to the field offices where larger 
staffs and ready contact with employers 
should speed up the work. 

The field offices, under this procedure, 
will handle the vast majority of the nearly 
4,000 plans on file. The Washington office, 
however, will continue to handle cases in- 
volving plans which became effective prior 
to January 1, 1942. 

Commissioner Nunan explained that it is 
entirely up to each individual employer to 
decide what kind of pension or profit-sharing 
plan he wants to have for his employees, or 
whether he wants any plan at all. The only 
function of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
is to determine whether a plan adopted by 
an employer satisfies requirements of the 
Revenue Act of 1942 and so entitles the plan 
to tax exemption and entitles the employer 
to a deduction on his own income tax for 
his contributions to the plan. 

Delay in making these rulings has been 
unavoidable because of the complexity of 
the 1942 requirements and because wartime 
business conditions have stimulated a huge 
increase in the number of proposed plans, 

Recognizing it would take time to work 
out the administration of the 1942 require- 
ments, Congress has provided that an em- 
ployer could institute a plan without wait- 
ing for a ruling on its tax status and if 
the plan was submitted in proper form prior 
to December 31, 1944, the employer could 
have a deduction for his contributions to the 
plan in 1943 and 1944, as well as subsequent 
years. 

For this reason, Commissioner Nunan ex- 
plained, every effort will be made to com- 
plete rulings on these cases before the end 
of the year. He added that any employers 
who expect to file plans this year should 
do so at the earliest possible date so that 
the handling of their plans can be pro- 
grammed expeditiously along with the plans 
already on file. 

In determining the policies to be followed 
by the field offices in handling these cases, 
the Commissioner said he hoped to continue 
consultations with representatives of insut- 
ance companies, underwriters’ associations 
and trust companies, who are familiar with 
the employers’ problems in setting up an 
operating such plans, 


Thirteenth Annual National Meeting 
Controllers Institute of America 
Chicago, October 2-3-4, 1944 
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FROM COAST TO COAST 


@ REDIFORM is synonymous with speed and efficiency 
in the modern business world. These are the timesaving 
business forms and systems that successfully combat the 
common foe of all routine operations... WASTE MOTIONS. 


By eliminating unproductive motions and operations Redi- 
form systems help your office produce MORE work with LESS 
help and consequently pay for themselves many times over. 


From the spray-tossed shores of rocky Maine to the sun- 
drenched sands of California, from the majestic pines of 
Canada to the broad flat lands of Texas there are stationed 
over 500 Rediform Systems Engineers to service your needs. 
Located at strategic spots throughout this territory are nine 
factories and branch offices in every principal city. 


This vast network of men, factories and branch offices 
under the Rediform banner means better service, broader 
experience and more advanced thinking on product 
development. All this, plus the many obvious advantages 
of accelerating your routine office operations make 
REDIFORM a name you should remember! 


REDIFORM 


TIMESAVING BUSINESS FORMS 
AND SYSTEMS 
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Brief Items of Interest to Controllers 








Renegotiation Rule Eased 


War contractors reporting on the status of 
their contracts under the renegotiation act 
may file the required information in consoli- 
dated form to cover the activities of subsid- 
iaries, the War Contracts Price Adjustment 
Board ruled on May 8, 1944. 

The ruling, which clears up a question 
raised at the Midwestern conference of the 
Controllers Institute of America in St. Louis, 
was made public by Commander E. H. Wagner 
Jr., member of the Navy Price Adjustment 
Board and assistant to the chairman of the 
New York division. 

Subsidiary companies for 
filed in consolidated form must, 


which data is 
however, 





notify their renegotiation boards that the re- 
quired information is included in the parent 
company report. Commander Wagner sug- 
gested that this requirement could be met by 
filing a copy of the standard form of con- 
tractor’s report annotated to this effect. 

The ruling was expected to simplify the 
task of filing for thousands of firms which 
for the first time must submit detailed figures 
on contracts, costs of production, salaries of 
executives and other financial data before June 
1. This deadline was to be observed by all 
contractors whose fiscal years closed prior to 
March 1. 

Other companies must file the required data 
on or before the first day of the fourth month 
following the close of their fiscal year. 
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SPEED! SPEED! SPEED! so urgently needed in Accurate Figure Work 


is produced by this.amazing Calculator. Set both factors of any calculation 


... touch ONE KEY .. . and presto, the answer appears without effort on 


the part of operator. FRIDEN Fully Automatic Calculators are Available 


when applications to obtain deliveries have been approved by the War Pro- 


duction Board. Telephone or write your local. Fridén Representative for 


complete information. 


FRIDEN Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in 
approximately 250 Company controlled Sales Agencies through 
out the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT 


SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 


Contractors receiving forms from a rene. 
gotiation agency to which they have been as. 
signed are expected to file the forms with that 
agency. The forms are of three types, to be 
filed, respectively, by supply contractors en- 
gaged principally in manufacturing and gen. 
eral business; construction contractors, includ- 
ing architects and engineers, and agents, bro- 
kers, sales engineers, etc., as defined in sub- 
section (a) (5) of the renegotiation act. 


FPC Accounting Regulations Hit 


A review by the United States Supreme 
Court of the recent United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals decision, upholding a SEC 
order calling for the liquidation, under the 
“death sentence’’ provisions of the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act, of American 
Power and Light Company, is to be sought 
by the company, it was recently announced by 
Howard L. Aller, president of the $273 mil- 
lion public utility holding company. 

In August, 1942, it is reported, the SEC, in 
a sweeping order called for a termination of 
American Power and Light’s existence. The 
company appealed the order to the Circuit 
Court in Boston last June, but the court up- 
held the commission on all counts. 

Mr. Aller announced the company’s inten- 
tion to appeal to the highest court in his an- 
nual report to stockholders. He also criti- 
cized severely the accounting regulations and 
original cost requirements of the Federal 
Power Commission, citing instances in which 
he declared the investments of American 
Power in its subsidiaries had been adversely 
affected. 

“What purports to be a set of rules to stand- 
ardize and regulate accounting practices,” Mr. 
Aller declared, “has been turned by the reg- 
ulating commissions into an instrument to 
compel major changes in the corporate struc- 
tures of utility companies which could not 
have been brought about by other means.” 


Handbook of New York Laws 


Laws of New York State affecting business 
corporations are covered in the twenty-fifth 
edition, annotated and revised to April 18, 
1944, of “New York Laws Affecting Business 
Corporations,” recently published by United 
States Corporation Company, 150 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. The volume, which con- 
tains the amendments of the Legislative Ses- 
sion which adjourned on March 18, 1944, is 
priced at two dollars. 

A most important change in the law was the 
complete revision of the Corporation Fran- 
chise Tax Law, which affects every New York 
corporation and every foreign corporation 
having an officer, agent or representative 
within the state. 


Utility Regulation Trends 


Trends in public utility regulation were 
discussed by Dr. H. B. Dorau of New York 
University at the meeting of gas and electric 
industry accountants in Cleveland, on April 
25-27. Dr. Dorau remarked that accounting 
is well on the way to becoming almost the 
single implement of the regulatory process. 
He stressed the fact that few accountants are 
aware of the ultimate import of the increasing 
regulation of their industry, their art an 
their future, and urged that they adjust theif 
thinking to the trends, regulations and tech- 
niques being employed in order to understand 
the purposes. 
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yend for thts booklet on a 
TIMELY 77d important subject 


IN EVERY 
CHAPTER 


information 
you can use 


Government Contract Ter- 
mination...a Vital Problem 
to Every Industry. 


The Importance of Records 
in Negotiating Settlement of 
Terminated War Contracts. 


Organization Chart. 
Operating Procedure. 


Sub-Contractors’ Termina- 
tion Control. 


Preparation of the Prime 
Claim. 


Government Claims Inven- 
tory Procedure. 


HE Effective Control of Terminated Govern- 
ment Contracts is a matter of primary impor- 
tance to the manufacturer or other supplier in these 
days of business transition. Through the courtesy of 
officials of the Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc., we 
are able to offer you a most helpful brochure on this 


subject. In this brochure are described in detail the 


outstandingly successful methods and routines used 





by Sperry in negotiating settlement on terminated 
government contracts. We will gladly send a copy 
of this booklet to you and to any other company 
executives you may designate. Details of systems 
used by other organizations covering progress and 
preparation of claims, and systems for expediting 
disposal of surplus stocks, are also available free of 
charge. Write, phone or wire nearest Branch Office. 
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INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 








Gavel Is Presented to 
San Francisco Control 


At the June 15 meeting of the San Francisco 
Control, Mr. T. Gartrell, secretary and treas- 
urer of General Metals Corporation, a mem- 
ber of the San Francisco Control of The In- 
stitute, presented to the Control a gavel and 
base, it was announced by Mr. William Web- 
ster, the out-going president of the Control. 
The base is circled with a one-inch sterling sil- 
ver band and inscribed: ‘Tenth Anniversary 
Meeting, San Francisco Control, Controllers In- 
stitute of America.” Also inscribed on the band 
are the names and terms of office of all presi- 
dents who served during the first ten years of 
the Control. There is space on the band for 
at least eight more names. 


Gavel for Detroit President 


At a recent meeting of the Detroit Control 
of The Institute, an offer by Mr. Arthur S. Al- 
bright, of The Detroit Edison Company, to 
donate a gavel for use by the Control’s pres- 
ident, was accepted. It is planned that the 
gavel pass from one president to the succeed- 
ing presiding officer each year. 


al 
bate N Je 
foo 


DALLAS 
Topic: INCENTIVE PAY 


Mr. W. L. Allerton, production engineer 
of Pollock Paper and Box Company, pre- 
sented a paper on “Incentive Pay Plans’ at 
the July 20 meeting of the Dallas Control, 
held at the Melrose Hotel. At the conclu- 
sion of his talk, members joined with Mr. 
Allerton in a discussion of the subject. 


HOUSTON 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The Houston Control of The Institute 
held its annual meeting for installation of 
officers on June 27, at the Houston Club. 
Those attending heard a review of the year’s 
work of the Control, as well as reports 
of the various committees. Committees for 
the coming year were then appointed by 
the new president, Mr. Lloyd V. Tracht. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
ANNUAL MEETING 
The Indianapolis Control of The Institute 
held its Annual Meeting and “Good Time” 
party on June 29, at the Highland Golf and 
Country Club. Some of the members enjoyed 
a game of golf in the afternoon. 
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‘The ‘AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL Company 


Pa OP ERT Y 


ECONOMICS 


PERSONAL 


Mr. M. G. Bleitz is now controller and 
treasurer and secretary of Bowen Products 
Corporation of Ecorse, Michigan. A member 
of The Controllers Institute, Mr. Bleitz was 
formerly controller of Evans Products Com- 
pany, Detroit. 


Mr. James R. Arthur was appointed con- 
troller of the Tobacco By-Products and Chem- 
ical Corporation, at a meeting of the com- 
pany’s Board of Directors held on May 15. 
Previously serving as assistant controller, Mr. 
Arthur has been a member of The Controllers 
Institute of America since October, 1942, and 
is = in the affairs of the Louisville Con- 
trol. 


Mr. Thomas E. Behringer is now affiliated 
with Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. Mr. Behringer was previously 
controller of the Midland Ordnance Founda- 
tion, Inc., Decatur, Illinois. He is a member of 
The Controllers Institute of America. 


Mr. Henry C. Roemer, who had served as 
controller of the Federal Telephone and Radio 
Corporation, which is the manufacturing affili- 
ate of the International Telephone and Tele- 
gtaph Corporation, was recently named vice- 
president in charge of operations of the com- 
pany. He was succeeded as controller of the 
company by Mr. R. H. Workman who had 
previously been assistant controller. In his 
new office Mr. Roemer will be in charge of 
operations for all Federal’s plants in New 
Jersey. Mr. Roemer is holder of membership 
certificate Number 204 by virtue of election to 
The Controllers Institute of America in April, 
1933. 

At a special meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of Edison Brothers Stores, Inc., St. 
Louis, on June 28, 1944, Mr. Alfred T. Leim- 
bach was named a vice-president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Leimbach, a member of The Con- 
trollers Institute of America since October 
1935, previously held the post of controller. 


Election of Mr. C. G. Jensen as vice-presi- 
dent of the A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, 
was announced early in July. Mr. Jensen, a 
member of The Controllers Institute of Amer- 
ica since December 1933, had previously served 
as controller of the company. 


Mr. Allan W. Walter was recently elected 
controller of the Freeport Sulphur Company, 
New York. Mr. Walter was previously asso- 
ciated with the Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany. 

Mr. H. H. Tullis, who had served as as- 
sistant controller of American Rolling Mill 
Company, Middletown, Ohio, since 1936, was 
named controller of the company on June 1, 
according to an announcement by the com- 
pany’s president, Mr. Charles R. Hook. 


Mr. F. C. Elstob has accepted the position 
of Chief Financial Officer with the Marchant 
Calculating Machine Company in Oakland, 
California. Mr. Elstob has been a member of 
The Institute since April, 1935. 

A member of The Institute, Mr. H. B. Hays 
has joined the staff of American Eastern Cor- 
poration in New York City. Mr. Hays is 
holder of certificate number 1911 of The 
Institute. 

Mr. Frank L. Uhling, formerly with The 
P. H. Davis Tailoring Company in Cincinnati, 
is now controller of Victor Electric Products, 
Inc. in that city. He has been a member of 
The Institute since January, 1940. 
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Your Company’s Retirement Plan 





So many questions are arising today 
about Retirement Plans that only an un- 
biased organization is qualified to give 
you the answers you seek. 


Such an organization is Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan, with 70 years’ experience and 
with an impressive group of company 
clients large and small from coast to 
coast. 


Marsh & McLennan believe that a Re- 
tirement Program represents an impor- 


WHO shall be eligible? 

WHAT retirement benefits shall be provided? 

SHALL the plan include death benefits? 

SHALL employees contribute? How much? 

SHALL the plan be trusteed or insured? Or a 
combination plan of self-administration 


and insurance? 


WHAT will be the effects of the plan on your 
business? 


WHAT will it do for your employees? 
WHAT should be the cost? 


WILL the plan conform to tax regulations? 


tant financial step for any company. 
Therefore, the Pension question is ap- 
proached from an impartial viewpoint by 
first discussing the whole problem as it 
affects your particular company and 
then by working out with you a Retire- 
ment Plan, either insured or trusteed, 
that is “tailor-made” to fit your organ- 
ization. 


A folder “The Retirement Program as 
a Part of Employer-Employee Relations” 
is available from the offices listed below. 


MARSH & MELENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


70 PINE STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Boston Columbus Indianapolis 
Buffalo Detroit Los Angeles 
Cleveland Duluth London 


164 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


500 RUSS BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. 


Milwaukee Phoenix Seattle 
Minneapolis Pittsburgh Vancouver 
Montreal Portland Washington 


St. Louis 
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| Reviews of Recent Publications 





A Helpful Survey 


DEPLETION IN THE OIL INDUSTRY. By 
Paul Foraste. With a Foreword by Lloyd Gib- 
son. Published by Standard Oil Company 
(N. J.), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. Available from Comptroller’s Depart- 
ment by request on your company’s letterhead. 

With the inception of the federal income 
tax laws the subject of depletion became one 
of prime importance to those engaged in the 
production of crude petroleum and natural gas. 
In the early years of the tax laws, it was con- 
sidered practically impossible to estimate with 
any degree of accuracy the quantity of oil 
and/or gas ultimately recoverable from wells 
producing those natural resources. 


When the depletion allowance in the Rev- 
enue Bill of 1916 was before the Senate, the 
statement was made, on the floor, that while 
this could be accomplished with respect to coal 
deposits with reasonable accuracy, it could not 
be done in the case of oil and gas reservoirs. 
Since 1916 petroleum engineers in the employ 
of both government and industry have been 
constantly at work on this problem and much 
progress has been made. Surprisingly close 
estimates are now possible and this scientific 
progress has resulted in the fact that practically 
all oil producing companies in the United 
States now record cost depletion, based on the 
unit-of-production method, in their corporate 
records. 

In his study of this subject here under re- 
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view, the author gratefully acknowledges the 
assistance and advice of recognized authorities 
in this field and presents, in a clear and concise 
manner, a broad treatise on the accounting, §. 
nancial, economic, engineering and tax prob. 
lems resulting from depletion and its related 
subjects, from the corporate financial view. 
point, and confines his discussion to principles 
and practices in the United States. 

Although written as a thesis presented to the 
faculty of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, New York University, in par- 
tial fulfillment of the requirements for a degree 
of Master of Commercial Sciences, Mr. Foraste 
apparently was unwilling to depend solely on 
his experience as an employee of a large oil 
procuding company, but has based his facts and 
conclusions upon a well-organized survey of 
the oil and gas industry. 

The above mentioned survey was made by 
means of a confidential questionnaire consisting 
of thirty-eight questions relating to depletion 
policies and practices in regard to undeveloped 
acreage, exploratory work, revaluation of acre- 
age, intangible development costs, depletion 
computations and other corporate data, ad- 
dressed to the financial officers of one hundred 
large, medium-size and small corporations 
throughout the country. Thirty-two returned it 
sufficiently complete to justify its inclusion in a 
summary appendix which, together with the 
thesis, other pertinent statisical data and a care- 
fully prepared bibliography of source material, 
complete this 73 page paper, the chapters and 
captions of which are as follows: 


I—METHODS OF ACCOUNTING FOR WASTING 
ASSETS IN THE OIL INDUSTRY 
The nature of oil properties, meaning of de- 
pletion, comparison with depreciation, account- 
ing methods and regulation thereof are lucidly 
explained in sub-chapters under this title. 


II—-THE CHARACTERISTICS OF DEPLETABLE 
PROPERTY AND ELEMENTS OF Cost 
The acquisition of oil properties, exploratory 
effort and financing in connection therewith, to- 
gether with methods of computing depletion 
are subjects explicitly described under these 
sub-headings. 


III—INTANGIBLE DEVELOPMENT COSTS 

An explanation of the nature of these costs, 
as well as the corporate and federal income tax 
accounting methods relative thereto are herein 
clearly set forth. 


IV—DEPLETION FOR FEDERAL INCOME TAX 
PURPOSES 

Under this caption the influence of tax laws 
on accounting for wasting assets, early history 
of depletion, discovery and percentage deple- 
tion, as well as a concise summary of the statu- 
tory provisions and regulations in respect 
thereto, are subjects herein presented in a most 
understandable manner. The author also traces 
the Treasury Department’s opposition to per- 
centage depletion (sometimes referred to as 4 
legislative grace) and without taking sides in 
the controversy, explains the principal argu- 
ments for and against this allowance, but never- 
theless points out that “even a thoroughly im- 
partial observer would feel compelled, after 
reading the foregoing excerpts from the Treas- 
ury's denunciation, to conclude either (a) that 
Congress has been wrong in this matter for 
twenty-five years or (b) that there must be 
many strong points in favor of percentage de- 
pletion.” 

Although not intended as a handbook of the 
various accounting, engineering and tax prob- 
lems affecting depletion and its related sub- 
jects, this carefully prepared work should prove 
definitely helpful to accountants, attorneys, 
businessmen and others interested in this com- 
plex subject. The data developed by the ques- 
tionnaire alone provides a valuable addition 
to the library of those interested. 
Reviewed by J. NoRVELLE WALKER. 
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DIRECTORS 


EDWIN M. ALLEN 
Chairman, Mathieson 
Alkali Works, Inc. 


EDWIN J. BEINECKE 
Chairman, The Sperry & 
Hutchinson Co. 


EDGAR S. BLOOM 
President, Atlantic, Gul aca 
West Indies Steamship 


LOU R. CRANDALL 
President, 
George A. Fuller Company 


CHARLES A. DANA 
President, Spicer 
Manufacturing Corp. 


HORACE C. FLANIGAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN M. FRANKLIN 
New York City 


CHARLES FROEB 
Chairman, Lincoln 
Savings Bank 


PAOLINO GERLI 
President, 
E. Gerli & Co., Inc. 


HARVEY D. GIBSON 


President 


JOHN L. JOHNSTON 
President, 
Lambert Company 


OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 
Simpson Thacher & 
Bartlett 


CHARLES L. JONES 
The Charles L. Jones Company 


SAMUEL McROBERTS 
New York City 


JOHN P. MAGUIRE 
President, John P. Maguire 
& Co., Inc. 


Cc. R. PALMER 
President, Cluett, Peabody 
& Co., Inc. 


GEORGE J. PATTERSON 
President, Scranton & 
Lehigh Coal Co. 


HAROLD C. RICHARD 
Chairman, General Bronze 
Corporation 


HAROLD V. SMITH 
President, Home 
Insurance Co. 


ERNEST STAUFFEN 
Chairman, Trust Committee 


GUY W. VAUGHAN 
President, Curtiss-Wright 


Corporation 


HENRY C. VON ELM 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


ALBERT N. WILLIAMS 
President, Western Union 
Telegraph Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 








Condensed Statement of Condition as at close of business 
June 30, 1944 





RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . . .$368,368,496.12 
U. S. Government Securities . . . . 974,290,789.40 
U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. 

Mortgages. . ht Sa a ee 6,530,344.91 
State and Municipal ade. <6 ee BeSaROSSS 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . . . 2,220,300.00 
Other Securities . . . .  19,769,300.74 
Loans, Bills Purchased we eich’ 

Acceptances. . .... . . - 375,174,898.52 
Mosignges =. 55.5 . « « os «> SIS 
Banking Houses . . - « « «  11,950,030.67 
Other Real Estate Equities Ly eee 1,525,508.08 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . 3,230,573.68 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources . 3,723,012.86 


$1,797,641,066.44 





LIABILITIES 


Preferred Stock . . . $ 8,009,920.00 
Common Stock . . . 32,998,440.00 
Surplus and Undivided 
Profits . . . . . 50,048,133.78 91,056,493.78 


Reserves. . . , ae ee ee 7,319,482.17 
Dividend on Citesieath Stock 
(Payable July 11,1944) . .... 824,959.50 


Dividend on Preferred Stock 

(Payable July 15,1944). . ... 200,248.00 
Outstanding Acceptances . . . . . 3,455,769.15 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 





ONG Foreten eM. ew 392,521.15 
Deposits . S ele se 6 ew §©=6 Oe eee 
$1,797,641,066.44. 


United States Government securities carried at $288,299,475.67 are pledged to 
secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $262,947,502.25 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Principal Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 
68 BANKING OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 
European Representative Office: 1, Cornhill, London, E. C. 3 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Both Common and Preferred shares have a par value of $20 each. The Preferred is convertible 





into and has a preference over the Common to the extent of $50 per share and accrued dividends. 
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These Men Will Guide Destinies of Loghtt 








R. R. PATTILLO 
Atlanta Control 


Pi TRE 





SHANNON M. GAMBLE 
Chattanooga Control 





E. F. CAMPBELL 
Dayton Control 





L. 8. Ayres 


CHARLES R. GEOGH 
Indianapolis Control 

















—— 





Cronhardt & Sons Marshall Studio cs: Rapoport 
ROBERT B. HAMILL W. L. LARKIN ARLO WILSON WILLIAM L. CLARK 
Baltimore Control Boston Control Bridgeport Control Buffalo Control 





Moffett 
A. D. GROTE RALPH W. MILLER GEORGE S. DIVELY LYMAN L. DYER 
Chicago Control Cincinnati Control Cleveland Control Dallas Control 











Lindsay, Hartford 


A. I. HAWKINS F. CHARLES BROWN H. T. HUFFIELD LLOYD V. TRACHT 
Detroit Control District of Columbia Control Hartford Control Houston Control 











Gladser-Mitchell 
J. W. FLYNN FRED H. BROWN W. H. MacLEAN A. F. NORTH 
Kansas City Control Los Angeles Control Louisville Control Milwaukee Control J 
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“Loptrols of The Institute during 1944-45 
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Conway Studios, N. Y. Boychuk 


§. M. SMALLPAGE H. C. GRETZ MARK Z. McGILL WALTER H. DUPKA RAYMOND E. BRENNAN 
New Orleans Control New York City Control Philadelphia Control Pittsburgh Control Portland Control 





Turner Richards 
STUART B. MILLER NORMAN R. OLLEY Wm. HERBERT CARR DWIGHT ORR P. H. BILLS 
Quad-cities Control Rochester Control San Francisco Control Seattle Control Springfield Control 


' gon | 








J. W. CROSBY L. A. SMITH E. J. KOMAREK FRED E. KING WALTER B. HUMMEL 
Syracuse Control St. Louis Control Toledo Control Twin Cities Control Western Michigan Control 











Plan NOW to Attend the 


Thirteenth Annual National Meeting 
Controllers Institute of America 


Hotel Stevens CHICAGO October 2-3-4 

















Officers and Directors Elected by 
Controls for 1944-1945 





Officers of Controls Are Also Members of Boards of Directors 


Atlanta Control 

President, Mr. ROBERT R. PATTILLO, Retail 
Credit Company, Inc. 

Vice-President, MR. JAMES J. DorAN, Dav- 
ison-Paxton Company. 

Secretary-Treasurer, MR. FRANKLIN C. 
Hitt, Southern Wood Preserving Company. 

Directors, MESSRS. RUSSELL BAKER, At- 
lanta Laundries, Inc.; H. W. Boozer, Georgia 
Power Company; C. A. LITTLE, Scripto Man- 
ufacturing Company; GILBERT MALONEY, 
Bell Aircraft Corporation. 


Baltimore Control 

President, Mr. ROBERT B. HAMILL, Swin- 
dell Brothers, Inc. 

Vice-President, Mr. JosEPpH U. DIEHL, 
Pennsylvania Water & Power Company. 

Secretary-Treasurer, MR. CHARLES W. Bur- 
TON, JR., Anchor Post Fence Company. 

Directors, MESSRS. BROOKE E. Furr, Mc- 
Cormick & Co., Inc.; F. EARL REUWER, 
W. T. Cowan, Inc.; MORGAN R. SCHERMER- 
HORN, JR., The Glenn L. Martin Company; 
JoHN E. TELLMAN, Koppers Company. 


Boston Control 

President, Mr. WILFRED L. LARKIN, Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Company. 

First Vice-President, MR. THOMAS A. DuN- 
BAR, Boston Elevated Railway Company. 

Second Vice-President, Mr. STUART D. 
MACLAREN, Heywood-Wakefield Company. 

Secretary, Mr. RICHARD N. RiGBy, Gillette 
Safety Razor Company. 

Treasurer, Mr. ROBERT N. WALLIS, Denni- 
son Mfg. Company. 

Directors, Messrs. LEON E. BROWNELL, 
KENDALL MILLS; Victor A. Davis, Graton 
& Knight Company; SACKET R. DURYEE, Wy- 
man-Gordon Company; ALVIN F. LUNDBERG, 
United-Carr Fastener Company; Epwin_ E. 
McCONNELL, Norton Company; H. E. 
MurcH, Goodyear Footwear Corporation, G. 
FRANK SMITH, Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company. 


Bridgeport Control 

President, Mr. ARLO WILSON, The Society 
of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers. 

Vice-President, Mr. DEAN C. STEELE, Rem- 
ington Arms Company. 

Secretary-Treasurer, MR. 
Airadio, Inc. 

Directors, MESSRS. ARTHUR CLIFFORD, The 
A. W. Burritt Company; JosEPH T. FOERTH, 
The Bassick Company; Epwin T. Hype, Ir., 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company; W. J. 
JACQUETTE ; Harry F. Jopp, Dictaphone Cor- 
poration; GEORGE H. MASLEN, JR., Amer- 
ican Chain & Cable Company, Inc.; Ray E. 
WHITE, Bridgeport Thermostat Company, Inc. 


WALTER’ BETz, 


Buffalo Control 


President, Mr. W. L. CLARK, Buffalo Elec- 
tric Co., Inc. 
Vice-President, 


Ma..T. L. Evans: J. ON. 


Adam & Company. 

Secretary, Mr. W. H. WINTER, The Sym- 
ington-Gould Corporation. 

Treasurer, Mr. A. N. Grar, Ontario Bis- 
cuit Company. 

Directors, Messrs. C. E. MASTERS, National 





Gypsum Company; J. A. READ, Peter Cooper 
Corporations; H. E. RoirpON, Colonial Radio 
Corporation. 


Chattanooga Control 


President, Mr. SHANNON M. GAMBLE, 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Company. 

Vice-President, MR. WARREN JEFFORDS, 
American Lava Corporation. 

Secretary-Treasurer, MR. OLIVER R. MARCH, 
The Wheland Company. 

Directors, MESSRS. VANCE KING, Richmond 
Hosiery Mills; GLENN P. SMITH, Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 


Chicago Control 

President, Mr. A. D. Grote, Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company. 

Vice-President, Mr. RAYMOND A. PASCOE, 
Whiting Corporation. 

Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM D. Epwarps, A. B. 
Dick Company. 

Treasurer, Mr. GLENN Moore, Automatic 
Canteen Company of America. 

Directors, MESSRS. ROBERT P. ALEXANDER, 
Pure Milk Asociation; JOHN R. BARTIZAL, 
Esquire, Inc.; ROBERT D. CAMPBELL, Hord- 
er’s, Incorporated; THomMaAs P. CaRLeEy, Re- 
liance Manufacturing Company; WALTER H. 
ECKHARDT, Household Finance Corporation; 
THOMAS H. GILLESPIE, Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company; CHARLES C. LOONEY, 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank; WILFRED 
REETZ, Stewart-Warner Corporation; Cari A. 
SAMUELSON, John Sexton & Company; FRED 
P. SLIVON, Libby, McNeill & Libby; EArt G. 
WarD, Montgomery Ward & Company; 
GEORGE B. WHITFIELD, The Quaker Oats 
Company. 


Cincinnati Control 


President, Mr. RALPH W. MILLER, Cin- 
cinnati Industries, Inc. 
Vice-President, Mr. Maurice T. LIND- 


QUIST, Kroger Grocery & Baking Company. 

Secretary, Mr. Louts O. KIEHBORTH, The 
Black-Clawson Company. 

Treasurer, Mr. FRANK L.°UHLING, Victor 
Electric Products, Inc. 

Directors, Messrs. J. L. HENSON, The 
Champion Paper & Fiber Company; WALTER 
S. Marcu, The Central Trust Company; Ar- 
THUR W. SCHUBERT, Emery Industries, Inc.; 
K. Y. SIDDALL, The Procter & Gamble Com- 





The list of local Control officers | 
and: directors on these pages is 
complete with one exception. The | 
Birmingham Control, now in proc- 
ess of organization following the | 
recent granting of its charter by | 
| the Board of Directors of The In- | 
stitute, had not yet held its elec- 
tion meeting at the time this issue 
of “The Controller” went to press. 
Officers and directors of the Bir- 
mingham Control will be published 
in a succeeding issue. 
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pany; DONALD F. WALKER, The Hilton-Dayis 
Chemical Company. 


Cleveland Control 

President, Mr. GEORGE S. DIvELy, Hartis- 
Seybold-Potter Company. 

Vice-President, Mr. E. A. SEFFING, The 
Cleveland Tractor Company. 

Secretary, MR. JAMES P. CARPENTER, The 
Cleveland Union Stock Yards Company. 

Assistant Secretary, Mr. Wit.taM C. Mi- 
LER, Industrial Rayon Corporation. 

Treasurer, Mr. GEORGE A. Cuppy, The Di- 
Noc Manufacturing Company. 

Directors, MESSRS. JOHN W. Dixon, The 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze Company; GEorGE 
L. Horst, Central Greyhound Lines, Inc.; 
Puitip W. Scott, The Bryant Heater Com- 
pany; R. E. Lewis, American Steel & Wire 
Company; D. F. ZEHRUNG, National Screw 
& Manufacturing Company; M. E. Price, 
Thompson Products, Inc.; W. C. MILLER, In- 
dustrial Rayon Corporation. 


Dallas Control 

President, Mr. LYMAN L. Dyer, Lone Star 
Gas Company. 

First Vice-President, Mr. J. A. Goopson, 
Hunt Oil Company. 

Second Vice-President, Mr. Ep C. HAnps, 
Ben E. Keith Company. 

Secretary-Treasurer, MR. HENRY 
PCKE, 1121 Kirby Building, Dallas. 

Directors, MESSRS. RUSSELL M. BRAUND, 
Oil Well Supply Company, RussELL MIDDLE- 
TON, Texas Textile Mills; E. C. SEyMmour, 
Magnolia Petroleum Company. 


S. . Kog- 


Dayton Control 

President, Mr. E. F. CAMPBELL, The Fyr- 
Fyter Company. 

Vice-President, Mr. FRANK R. DINWIDDIE, 
Hewitt Soap Company, Inc. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. L. 
McCall Corporation. 

Directors, MESSRS. WILLIAM H. NICHOLAS, 
The Master Electric Company; ROLLAND F. 
WHISLER, Sheffield Corporation; WILLARD P. 
DupLey, The Ohio Steel Foundry Company; 
RicHarp H. B. ADAMS, The City Railway 
Company; LEONARD J. ERTEL, Standard Reg- 
ister Company, E. I. GERHARD, The Leland 
Electric Company. 


P. DABROWSKI, 


Detroit Control 

President, Mr. A. I. HAwKINs, The Tim- 
ken-Detroit Axle Company. 

Vice-President, Mr. K. B. Coates, Great 
Lakes Steel Corporation. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. ALVIN KropF, R. L. 
Polk & Company. 

Directors, Messrs. F. A. BucHpa, Eaton 
Manufacturing Company; O. J. GURWELL, 
Thompson Products, Inc.; A. F. Liska, Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company; _H. G. 
Bixsy, Ex-Cell-O Aircraft & Tool Corpora 
tion: V. D. HANNA, Wolverine Tube Com- 
pany; G. W. SCHWARZ, Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation; O. A. WALDow, National Bank 
of Detroit. 


District of Columbia Control 
President, Mr. F. CHARLES Brown, Ne 
tional Geographic Society. 
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@ TAX COURT SERVICE. — This is 
a specialized, three volume, loose 
leaf reporter of docket develop- 
ments, digests of all tax petitions, 
full text decisions and index-di- 
gests of the Tax Court of the United 
States (formerly yon ¥ Tax Ap- 

Is), providing continuing cover- 
wo M ‘ne Court’s docket and all 
tax decisions — both regular and 
memorandum opinions. 
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@ FEDERAL TAX COURSE-1944-45 Edi- 
tion.—Authentic tax training, brush- 
up, and reference course in one handy 
volume. Explains federal taxation, 
with emphasis on income tax and 
withholding (“pay-as-you-go”) col- 
lection methods, under current laws 
up to date of publication. 
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© INTERSTATE SALES Tax SERVICE. 
— Complete all-state coverage, in 
one loose leaf volume, of the sales 
and usé tax laws as they affect 
interstate business. Provides basic 
information needed in adjusting 
interstate business to sales tax 
collection procedures. A specialized 
reporter for the proper handling of 
sales and use tax matters inter. 
State. Kept to-date by current 
reports, 







e CANADIAN TAX SERVICE. — 
This three volume loose leaf 
Service organizes and reports 
the law and procedure relative 
to the taxes and taxing systems 
of the Dominion and the nine 
Provinces. All Dominion taxes. 
are given both official and ex- 
planatory treatment. Frequent 
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Vice-President, Mr. RAYMOND G. Marx, 
The Riggs National Bank. 

Secretary, Mr. R. D. MARSHALL, Terminal 
Refrigerating & Warehousing Corporation. 

Treasurer, Mr. H. W. HERzOG, The George 
Washington University. 

Directors, MESSRS. RALPH E. HEITMULLER, 
Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company; REy- 
NOLD A. LEE, J. Garfinckel & Company; P. L. 
HOCKMAN, The O'Sullivan Rubber Co., Inc.; 
RAYMOND G. LOCHIEL, Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines Corporation. 


Hartford Control 

President, Mr. HOMER T. HUFFIELD, The 
Capewell Manufacturing Company. 

First Vice-President, MR. FRANCIS L. 
NEY, Landers, Frary & Clark. 

Second Vice-President, Mr. HENRY D. Fow- 
LER, The Fuller Brush Company. 

Secretary, Mr. EUGENE P. BORKOWSKI, 
North & Judd Manufacturing Company. 

Treasurer, Mr. THEODORE L. CHAMPEAU, 
Hartford-Empire Company. 

Directors, MESSRS. JOHN E. ELLSworRTH, 
The Ensign-Bickford Company; LEE R. ABER- 
CROMBIE, Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Company; THoMAsS A. INCH, The Arrow-Hart 
& Hegeman Electric Company; Harry F. Bur- 


Dab- 


GEss, Union Hardware Company; ELMER 
G. E. JOHNSON, The American Hardware 
Corporation; PARK C. Boyp, The Whitney 


Chain & Mfg. Co.; LESLIE T. GooprICcH, 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


Houston Control 

President, Mr. Liroyp V. TRACHT, United 
Gas Corporation. 

Vice-Presidents, Messrs. C. B. EDWARDS, 
Southland Paper Mills, Inc.; S$. G. Loy, Hum- 
ble Pipe Line Company. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. W. M. 
Pan American Pipe Line Company. 

Directors, Messrs. W. W. BLAND, McDan- 
iel & Plummer Interests; J. R. MULVEY, Hum- 
ble Oil and Refining Company; W. D. WIn- 
STON, JR., Lufkin Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany; W. M. Merritt, Houston Shipbuilding 
Corporation; U. D. Porter, Levy Brothers 
Dry Goods Company; J. H. LOLLAR, JR., Re- 
public Supply Company; B. B. BROMBERG, 
Levy Brothers Dry Goods Company. 


PADGETT, 


Indianapolis Control 

President, Mr. CHARLES R. KEOGH, Amer- 
ican National Bank at Indianapolis. 

Vice-President, Mr. O. J. Norris, 
Gear and Tool Company. 

Secretary, Mr. HENRY F. GOLL, Prest-O- 
Lite Storage Battery Corporation. 

Treasurer, MR. BERNARD C. SCHAEFER, Ad- 
vance Paint Company. 

Directors, MESSRS. JOHN D. CLouskE, Wal- 
ter Bledsoe and Company; Epwarp J. Down, 
Schwitzer-Cummins Company; JOSEPH FIoR- 
ELLA, Indianapolis Railways, Incorporated; 
CHARLES R. IsrAEL, Aero Mayflower Transit 
Company; Ropert E. Lay, Cummins Engine 
Company; GEORGE E. Myers, Ball Brothers 
Company; Harotp E. WELLS, Grain Dealers 
National Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 


Ross 


Kansas City Control 


President, Mr. J. W. FLYNN, Sheffield 
Steel Corporation. 
Vice-President, Mr. H. E. MALMFELDT, 


Price Candy Company. 
Secretary, Mr. J; A. 
Paint Mfg. Corporation. 
Treasurer, Mr. R. S. Coons, Interstate Bak- 
eries Corporation. 

Directors, Messrs. M. A. Cox, William 
Volker & Company of Missouri, Inc.; R. A. 
KROENERT, Great Lakes Pipe Line Company ; 
F, W. PEAKE, George A. Breon & Co., Inc.; 
S. L. STEBBINS, Employers Reinsurance Cor- 
poration. 


SECK, Great Western 
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Los Angeles Control 


President, Mr. FRED H. BROWN, Macco 
Construction Company. 

First Vice-President, Mr. ROBERT E. KING, 
Los Angeles Turf Club, Inc. 

Second Vice-President, Mr. D. E. BROWNE, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. 

Secretary-Treasurer, MR. ROLLIN E. ECKE, 
Farmers Automobile Inter-Insurance Exchange. 

Directors, Messrs. E. E. BALLING, JR., 
Latchford-Marble Glass Company; DWIGHT 
A. Moore, Wilshire Oil Co., Inc.; Louis A. 
WILLIFORD, Macmillan Petroleum Corpora- 
tion. 


Louisville Control 

President, Mr. W. H. MACLEAN, Curttiss- 
Wright Corporation. 

Vice-President, Mr. H. O. Hincks, Frank- 
fort Distilleries, Incorporated. 

Secretary, Mr. W. R. CREAL, Turner Day 
and Woodworth Handle Company. 

Treasurer, Mr. C. A. VOLLMER, The Axton- 
Fisher Tobacco Company. 

Directors, MEssrRS. J. R. SANDERLIN, Brown- 
Forman Distillers Corporation; J. R. ARTHUR, 
Tobacco By-Products and Chemical Corpora- 
tion; W. R. Hays, Courier-Journal and Louis- 
ville Times Co., Inc. 


Milwaukee Control 

President, Mr. A. F. Nortu, Allen-Brad- 
ley Company. 

Vice-President, MR. CLARENCE H. LICHT- 
FELDT, First Wisconsin National Bank. 

Secretary-Treasurer, MR. RAYMOND L. BIs- 
CHOFF, Kearney & Trecker Corporation. 

Directors, MESSRS. ALFRED F. KESSLER, 
Chain Belt Company; LEsTER M. La PorrTE, 
Wisconsin Electric Power Company; WILLIAM 
S. PiERICK, Line Material Company; N. A. 
McGrATH, Bucyrus-Erie Company. 


New Orleans Control 

President, Mr. S. M. SMALLPAGE, New Or- 
leans Public Service, Inc. 

Vice-Presidents, Merssrs. BEN C. MOISE, 
Maison Blanche Company; F. P. HAGAMAN, 
Standard Oil Company of Louisiana. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. J. F. MCDONALD, 
D. A. Holmes Company, Ltd. 

Directors, Messrs. C. P. BINNINGS, H. G. 
Hill Stores, Inc.; T. A. HAMBy, American 
Creosote Works, Inc.; E. E. MEREDITH, The 
Item Company, Inc.; A. A. ROBBERT, SR., 
C. T. Patterson Company, Inc.; W. A. RoWE, 
The Delta Shipbuilding Company, Inc.; J. M. 
STONNELL, Copolymer Corporation; W. P. 
STICH, The Leon Godchaux Clothing Co., Ltd. 


New York City Control 

President, MR. HARRY C. GRETz, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company. 

Vice-Presidents, MESSRS. MyRON J. BOE- 
DEKER, Johns-Manville Corporation; G. 
ZIGNONE, Macfadden Publications, Inc. 

Secretary, Mr. H. GEORGE HINCK, Waller- 
stein Company, Inc. 

Treasurer, Mr. L. W. JAEGER, Clark-Bab- 
bitt Industries, Inc. 

Directors, MESSRS. ARTHUR L. BOSCHEN, 
Vick Chemical Company; R. C. CASSELBERRY, 
General Aniline & Film Corporation; F. WaAr- 
REN Cooper, Public Service Electric & Gas 
Company; NicHoLas P. DussINGER, General 
Baking Company; LESTER W. FIELD, Wilcox 
& Gibbs Sewing Machine Company; THEO- 
DORE F. GLOISTEN, The American Home Mag- 
azine Corporation; HowarD L. GOODENOUGH, 
American Smelting & Refining Company; 
JoHN D. Grayson, Hazeltine Electronics 
Corporation; NELSON T. HAMPSON, Lowe 
Paper Company; ROBERT L. MACKENZIE, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons; WILLIAM WIDMAYER, 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York; NEv- 
ILLE R: ASHCROFT, Scott & Bowne; ARTHUR 
C. HaARRAGIN, Lone Star Cement Corporation ; 








HENRY Z. WaLck, Oxford University Press 


New York, Inc.; WILLIAM J. Warpeqy 
American Can Company. ; 


Philadelphia Control 

President, MR. MARK Z. MCGILL, Collins 
& Aikman Corporation. 

Vice-President, MR. J. WALTON St. CLaR 
Hajoca Corporation. : 

Secretary, Mr. J. NORVELLE 
Royal Oil & Gas Corporation. 

Treasurer, MR. THOMAS S. LEVER, JR., The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Company. 

Directors, Messrs. ROBERT G. DuNLop 
Sun Oil Company; CHARLES H. FIsH, Mcln. 
tire, McGee & Brown Company; Howarp I, 
G1BsoNn, Gibson Institute; WILLARD D. Hott 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company: 
JOHN B. LAWSON, Ferracute Machine Com- 
pany; A. MAcGILLvray, Radio Corporation of 
America; C. R. MACFARLAND, The Schlichter 
Jute Cordage Company; Ropert G. Rauscuer, 
Warner Company; W. W. WALTERS, The 
Board of Pensions of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A.; C. H. YarpLey, The Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


WALKER, 


Pittsburgh Control 

President, Mr. WALTER H. Dupka, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corporation. 

Vice-President, Mr. M. L. JArRBok, Dia- 
mond Alkali Company. 

Secretary, Mr. J. HERBERT CARSON, Pitts- 
burgh Steel Company. 

Treasurer, MR. WILLIAM E. SCHEIBLER, 
The Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh. 

Directors, MESSRS. WAYLAND S. Bowser, 
Blaw-Knox Company; W. F. Carey, Edge- 
water Steel Company; P. J. CRANDALL, Rieck- 
McJunkin Dairy Company; C. T. Harmon, 
Philadelphia Company; WILLIAM L. NAYLOR, 
Gulf Oil Corporation; G. W. Rooney, United 
States Steel Corporation; R. E. Situ, Jr., 
Mesta Machine Company; L. E. Unricu, 
Oliver Iron and Steel Corporation; D. P. 
ZAHNISER, The Union National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Portland Control 

President, Mr. RAYMOND E. BRENNAN, 
Portland General Electric Company. 

Vice-President, MR. FRANK S. HECcOox, Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Company. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. E. E. ULLREY, 
Willamette Iron and Steel Corporation. 

Directors, Messrs. M. D. FIELD, The Cal- 
ifornia Oregon Power Company; LEONARD 
ROBERTS, Fred Meyer, Inc.; H. M. LANGTON, 
Commercial Iron Works; FRANK ROSTEDT, 
Willamette Hyster Company. 


Quad-Cities Control 

President, Mr. STUART B. MILLER, French 
& Hecht, Inc. 

Vice-President, Mr. C. P. VAN Dyke, Iowa- 
Illinois Gas and Electric Company. 

Secretary-Treasurer, MR. JOHN WALTER 
VAUGHN, WHO Central Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 

Directors, Messrs. Liroyp E. KENNEDY, 
Deere & Company; THomMAs D. MumFoRr), 
American Machine and Metals, Inc. 


Rochester Control 

President, Mr. N. R. Oxtey, The R. T. 
French Company. 

Vice-Presidents, Messrs. G. D. McCATH- 
RON, E. E. Fairchild Corporation; W. L. Jor- 
DAN, Rochester Products Division—General 
Motors Corporation. 

Secretary, Mr. B. J. Bartz, Ritter Dental 


Manufacturing Company. ; 
Treasurer, Mr. H. S. KuHNns, The Haloid 
Company. 


Directors, Messrs. R. W. CLarK, Richard- 
son Corporation; W. W. HETZEL, Stromberg: 
Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company; 
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w. C. Hussey, Levy Bros. & Adler Rochester, 
Inc.; H. H. Stoppard, General Railway Sig- 
nal Company; H. L. EckHarpt, The Pfaudler 
Company; L. R. Moore, Defender Photo Sup- 
ply Company, Inc. 


St. Louis Control 

President, MR. LAURENCE A. SMITH, Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft Corporation. 

Vice-Presidents, Messrs. E. J. CUNNING- 
HAM, Monsanto Chemical Company; A. H. 
SCHETTLER, Union Electric Company of Mis- 
souri. 

Secretary-Treasurer, MR. CLARENCE  V. 
BuRNS, American Zinc, Lead and Smelting 
Company. 

Directors, Messrs. J. R. Forp, Alton and 
Southern Railroad; A. P. Fox, Lincoln En- 
gineering Company; H. F. HaArRINGTON, 
The Boatmen’s National Bank of St. Louis; 
JosepH C. HUEHN, National Bearing Metals 
Corporation; HERBERT M. RAMEL, Ramsey 
Accessories Manufacturing Corporation; J. E. 
ROANTREE, Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; LAURENCE 
A. SmiTH, McDonnell Aircraft Corporation. 


San Francisco Control 

President, Mr. WM. HERBERT Carr, Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation. 

Vice-President, Mr. F. W. TEASDEL, Key 
System. 

Secretary, Mr. Guy P. JoNEs, Consolidated 
Chemical Industries, Inc. 

Treasurer, Mr. WILLIAM T. WERSCHKULL, 
The San Francisco Bank. 

Directors, Messrs. LLoyp R. BOLING, Oli- 
ver United Filters, Inc.; C. BRUCE FLICK, Pa- 
cific Portland Cement Company; CLAyreE R. 
Von GUNTEN, Dohrmann Commercial Com- 
pany; WILLIAM WEBSTER, Bankamerica Com- 
pany. 


Seattle Control 

President, MR. DWIGHT ORR, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company. 

Vice-Presidents, MESSRS. R. P. STEEN, Seat- 
tle Trust & Savings Bank; C. H. Gorpon, 
Seattle-First National Bank. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Harry Drew, 
Washington Motor Coach Company, Inc. 

Directors, Messrs. HAROLD E. BOWMAN, 
Boeing Aircraft Company; L. D. BriLL, 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Association; C. L. 
ANDERSON, Pacific Gamble Robinson Com- 
pany; E. C. MOELOTH, Frederick & Nelson 
(A Division of Marshall Field & Co.) ; Ray- 
MOND J. HuFF, Puget Sound Bridge & Dredg- 
ing Company. 


Springfield Control 

President, Mr. Puitip H. Bits, Gilbert & 
Parker Manufacturing Company. 
Vice-President, Mr.. ROBERT 
American Bosch Corporation. 
Secretary-Treasurer, MR. JOSEPH A. CHAD- 
BOURNE, Old Colony Envelope Company. 
Directors, Messrs. A. V. STURTEVANT, In- 
dian Motorcycle Company; RICHARD P. 
TowNE, National Blank Book Company. 


A - WICKEs, 


Syracuse Control 

President, Mr. JosEPH W. CrosBy, Will & 
Baumer Candle Company, Inc. 

First Vice-President, MR. ARNOLD E. 
Woonton, New Process Gear Corporation. 
Second Vice-President, Mr. FRANcIsS E. 
Doonan, Hall & McChesney, Inc. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. WILLIAM H. 
SCHRADER, Easy Washing Machine Corpora- 
ion. 

Directors, Messrs. FRED F. Hoyt, Carrier 
Corporation; CuLvER M. LussiER, Oswego 
alls Corporation; PAuL B. MurpHy, Central 
New York Power Corporation; Francis D. 
Weeks, Lamson Corporation; Epwarp J. 
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WHALEN, Smith-Lee Co., Inc.; JOHN A. WIL- 
LIAMS, Niagary Hudson Power Corporation; 
FARNAM J. BOWEN, Oneida, Ltd. 


Toledo Control 

President, Mr. E. J. KOMAREK. 

Vice-President, Mr. W. F. WEBB, 
tileather Corporation. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. JAMES B. FENNER, 
Electric Auto-Lite Company. 

Directors, Messrs. J. C. BEHRINGER, Amer- 
ican Steel Package Company; WARREN CASE, 
The La Salle & Koch Company; L. L. HAwk, 
The Aro Equipment Corporation; E. P. 
HEILES, Surface Combustion Corporation; 
H. C. KING, The Ohio Oil Company; H. T. 
LEDBETTER, The Toledo Edison Company; 
E. L. Stewart, Sandusky Foundry & Ma- 


Tex- 


chine Co. 
Twin Cities Control 
President, Mr. FrRep E. KING, Munsing- 
wear, Inc. 


Vice-Presidents, MEssrs. ERNEST G. KEL- 
LETT, Northern States Power Company; PAUL 
H. WERNICKE, Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Company. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. RICHARD H. Dok, 
The Emporium of St. Paul, Inc. 

Directors, Messrs. STACY L. ANGLE, Min- 
neapolis-Moline Power Implement Company; 
HERBERT P. BUETOW, Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Company; W. F. HAGERMAN, 
The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany; C. W. PERRINE, Minnesota Amuse- 
ment Company; E. C. PETERSON, Brown & 
Bigelow; ROME A. SEXTON, Minneapolis 
Brewing Company; GEORGE H. HEss, Jr., 
Great Northern Railway Company. 


Western Michigan Control 
President, Mr. WALTER R. HUMMEL, 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry Com- 
pany. 
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Vice-President, Mr. C. G. PHELPS, Wolver- 
ine Brass Works. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. J. C. GRAINGER, 
McInerney Spring & Wire Company. 

Directors, Messrs. M. E. HARDAKER, Wutz- 
burg Dry Goods Company; WALTER F. WIN- 
TERHALTER, Globe Knitting Works; PETER 
KROMANN,  Holland-Racine Shoes,  Inc.; 
GLENN D. ABBOTT, Muskegon Piston Ring 
Company. 


Depreciation Accounting Defined 


A report by the Committee on Termi- 
nology of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants, issued in May on the subject 
of “Depreciation,” suggests the follow- 
ing definition: 

‘Depreciation accounting is a system of 
accounting which aims to distribute the 
cost or other basic value of tangible capital 
assets, less salvage (if any), over the esti- 
mated useful life of the unit (which may 
be a group of assets) in a systematic and 
rational manner. It is a process of allo- 
cation, not of valuation. Depreciation for 
the year is the portion of the total charge 
under such a system that is allocated to the 
year. Although the allocation may prop- 
erly take into account occurrences during 
the year, it is not intended to be a measure- 
ment of the effect of all such occurrences.” 

The report is a supplement to one pre- 
viously issued in November, 1943, by 
the same committee. The current defi- 
nition is the same as a previous one, with 
the exception of the four words indi- 
cated in bold-face type above. 
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Navy Seeks Men To Handle 
Contract Terminations 


A bulletin from the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel, Office of Naval Officer Procurement, 
33 Pine Street, New York 5, indicates that 
the Navy needs a limited number of men who 
can qualify for commissions and who will 
be assigned to duty in the Cost Inspection 
Service in the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts in connection with contract cut-backs 
and terminations. 


Education and Experience Qualifications: 

Applicants must be graduates of an accred- 
ited college and have had at least three years 
of recent practical experience in the field of 
accountancy. In the absence of a degree, ap- 
plicants must have at least two years of col- 
lege work with better than average grades and 
have had not less than five years of recent 
practical experience in the field of accountancy. 
All applicants must have outstanding records 
in the field of accountancy and must have one 
or more of the following to wit: A Certified 
Public Accountant's Certificate, considerable ex- 
perience in cost accounting with heavy in- 
dustries or have been comptroller of a large 
organization. 


Age: 


Twenty-eight to 40. 
age. 


Rank comparable with 


Physical Requirements: 

Consideration to granting waivers for phys- 
ical defects will be given candidates whose 
deficiencies are not organic in nature and 
whose deficiencies are not such as to interfere 
with the performance of duty. 


Training: 
As directed by the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts. 


Candidates must possess officer-like qualities. 


Applications should be made at the Office 
of Naval Officer Procurement, 33 Pine Street, 
Nev: York 5, N. Y. 


Employers Praised for Making Blue Cross 
Benefits Available to Workers 


Employers are praised for their assistance 
in bringing Blue Cross benefits to 1,500,000 
workers in factories, mills, offices, banks and 
stores, by Louis H. Pink, president of Asso- 
ciated Hospital Service, New York’s Blue Cross 
Plan, in the annual report recently released 
by his organization. Assets of the Plan, as of 
December 31, 1943, are reported as $11,485,- 
070.82; liabilities and reserves $6,956,252.02; 
and surplus, $4,528,818.80. Of every subscrip- 
tion dollar, 76.14 per cent. goes into hospital 
bills, 10.21 per cent. into general reserves, 
9.26 per cent. into salaries, and the balance 
into other expenses. 





Election of the 52 new 
members named above 
brings the total mem- 
bership of ‘The Institute 


to 
2,426 
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NEW MEMBERS ELECTED 





At a meeting of the National Executive 
Committee held June 28, 1944, the appli- 
cants named below were elected to active mem- 
bership in The Institute: 

MILTON A. BARLOW 
Hot Shoppes, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

RAYMOND D. BARRY 
Peoples Water and Gas Company, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 

St BAYNES 
Iowa Power 
Moines, Iowa. 

HERMAN G. BERDOLT 
Lawyers Title Corporation of New York, 
New York City. 

JOHN M. BusH 
Stewart & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

Ceci. H. CANDEE 
Tradewell Stores, Inc., Seattle, Washington. 

GEORGE T. CHALLONER 
Pacific Electric Manufacturing Corporation, 
San Francisco. 

RICHARD H. CHILDERS 
Moore-Handley Hardware 
mingham, Alabama. 

GEORGE D. CROSIER 
Hayward-Schuster Woolen Mills, Inc., East 
Douglas, Massachusetts. 

LINCOLN H. DEGRAW 
Hazeltine Electronics 
York City. 

CHARLES E. EHRHARDT 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis. 


ALEXANDER CHARLES GRABOWSKI 
The Hartford Rayon Corporation, 
Hill, Connecticut. 


Dixon B. GRISWOLD 
McCann-Erickson Incorporated, New York 
City. 

H. T. HANSFORD 
International Business 
tion, New York City. 

CHARLES G. HERREN 
Alabama Water Service Company, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 

CLAYTON A. HINDs 
Eclipse—Pioneer Division, Bendix Aviation 
Corporation, Teterboro, New Jersey. 

LEo J. Hoop 
Plastic Manufacturers, 
ford, Connecticut. 

CHARLES HUMMEL 
Bendix Aviation Corporation, Detroit. 

Harry M. IVERSON 
Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 

HAROLD E. JACKSON 
Southern Natural Gas Company, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 

EDWIN KALBFLEISH 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis. 

OscaR H. KELLER 
The First National Bank of Portland, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

FRANK N. KILLIEN 
The Winslow Marine Railway and Ship 
Building Company, Inc., Winslow, Wash- 
ington. 

GEORGE W. KNox 
The Phoenix Iron Company, Phoenixville, 
Pennsylvania. 

CarRL H. LAUN 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works, Cicero, II- 


linois. 


and Light Company, Des 


Company, Bir- 


Corporation, New 


Rocky 


Machines Corpora- 


Incorporated, Stam- 





MELVIN H. LocKetr 


Security Engineering Company, Inc., Whit | 


tier, California. 
LAURENCE D. LUEY 


Connors Steel Company, Birmingham, Ala- ; 


bama. 
O. C. MATZNER 


Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakers, Inc, 


Los Angeles. 

ELTON E. MEREDITH 
The Item Company, Inc., 
Louisiana. 

PAUL H. Morr 
The Cudahy Packing Company, Chicago. 

RUSSELL T. Mowry 
Lake Washington 
Washington. 

A. F. MULLINS, Jr. 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Alabama. 

STEN G. NYBERG 
The Kemper-Thomas Company, Norwood 
Ohio. : ; 

JOHN S. OGG 
Lipe-Rollway Corporation, Syracuse, New 
York. 

EDWIN B. OrcutTT 
Steinway & Sons, New York City. 

F. G. PADDOCK 
The First National Bank of Chicago, Chi- 
cago. 

GORDON PATTERSON 
The Electric Controller & Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland. 

KENNETH E. PAxson 
The Upson-Walton Company, Cleveland. 

JAMES B. POLLARD : 

The Ingalls Iron Works Company and Sub- 
sidiaries, Birmingham, Alabama. 

REGINALD W. PORTER 
Van Norman Company, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 

LLEWELYN REESE 
The Sherwin Williams Company, Cleveland. 

CLAUDE RENICK, JR. 

Williamson-Dickie Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Percy A. ROWLAND 
Kewanee Oil Company, Philadelphia. 

EMIL F. STARAL 
Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., New York City. 

J. P. STEELE, Jr. 

Jacobs Pharmacy Company, Inc., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

DoNALD R. THOMPSON 
The Snow-Nabstedt 
Hamden, Connecticut. 

DoucGiass G. TOMKINS ‘ 
Standard Oil Development Company, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey. 

TIMOTHY TUOMEY : P 
United Biscuit Company of America, Chi- 
cago. 

ROBERT W. VOGEL 
The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Company, 
Findlay, Ohio. 

WILLIAM E. WATSON 


New Orleans, 


Shipyards, Houghton, 


Gear Corporation, 


¥ 


The Commerce Guardian Bank, Toledo, 4 


Ohio. 
G. HowarpD WELLS 
Sprouse-Reitz Company, Inc., Portland, Ore- 
gon. 
NorMAN B. WHITTIER : 
Eastern Corporation, Bangor, Maine. 





